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O’NEILL’S 


OXIDE 


Gas PuRIFICATION 





CuHeEmMIcAL Co., Lta. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: “PURIFICATION, LONDON,” 
Telephone: 9144 Lonpon WALL. 


PUMPING ENGINES 
SY 


All Types fer ACID, &c. 
GAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS 


Aay Capacity. 
CHEMICAL PLANT. 


TAR STILLS AND 
CONDENSERS. 


W.NEILL & SON,Lo. 


Engineers, Iron & Brass Founders, 
ST. HELENS JUNCTION, 
Telegrams; ‘Naxx, 8z, Hztzxs,’ Telephone No, 2v. 





PURIFYING MATERIAL 


"*Brownox-de-Luxe.”” 


Unqualified Satisfaction — where used. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED 


J. BROWN & CoO., Ltd. 
Savile Town, DEWSBURY. 








Makers of 








TORBAY 


JOINT 


STOPPING 


FREE FROM LEAD. 


The TORBAY PAINT CO., 
26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
39/41, Old Hall St., LIVERPOOL. 








‘BLUEBELL’ 


SILICA RETORTS 


(95°/, SILICA) - 





dohn G. Stein & Go., Ltd., 


Castlecary, SCOTLAND. 














GASHOLDERS, 
TANKS (C.1. or Steel), 
PURIFIERS, 














JAMES McKELVIE & CO, 


Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 





W. & B. 


COWAN 


(Incorporated in Parkinson and W. & B, Cowan, Ltd.), 


LONDON. 
SYDNEY. 


MANCHESTER. 
MELBOURNE. 


GLASGOW. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


(See Advertisement on page Ili. of Wrapper.) 


17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





59, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


24, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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STEWARTS anv LLOYDS, Limitep, 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Cin. 


41, OSWALD STREET, G| ASGOW. 
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Telegrams: 


"George Glover 


and Co., 





‘*DRY METERS, 
LONDON.” 


Telephone: 
KENSINGTON, 1140. 











RANELAGH WORKS 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea 
LONDON, S.W., 3. 


| 

| Highest Awards 

at the 

Principal 
International 
Exhibitions. 


0 
Branches at LEEDS 
(9, Dewsbury Road) 
and MANCHESTER 
(Gaythorn ‘Meter 
| Works, Easton St.). 














SPECIALISTS IN DRY GAS METERS—SLOT, KEY, AND 


Every meter leaving Gzorce GLover anp Co.'s works, irrespective of size—and they build up to 3000 Lights 

—is regulated and tested for soundness at 12 in. pressure, and for registration not only at the } in. pressure 

prescribed by the “ Sales of Gas Act,” but at 3 in. pressure with full outlet capacity, so as to prevent “slow” 
registration even when the meter is overworked. 





AGENTS FOR THE PATENT M. & M. SELF-LOCKING SLOT METER PADLOCK. 
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Every Mantle manufactured 
and supplied by the Welsbach 
Light Co., Ltd., is 


BRITISH MADE 


by British labour at the 
Welsbach Factory at Wands- 


WELSB ACH worth, London, S.W. 18. 


LIGHT spp LTD., Welsbach Mantles have stood 


o4e the test for well over a quarter 

All British Company. 2 
of a century, and to-day are 
All Mantles are British Made in greater demand than ever 
by British Labour. —a proof of their reliability. 


THERE .ARE NO GETTER 
MANTLES MADE. 




















THE ORIGINAL AND 
STILL THE BEST 


Th WELSBACH LIGHT CO. Ltd., Weisbach House, King’s Cross, W.C. 1. 


And at Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, Hull, Leeds, Manchester, and Stoke - on - Trent. 














GAS EXHAUSTING PLANT. 


No, 546. 


View of Gas Exhausver combined with **O”’ Type Horizontal Steam Engine on the same Cast-Iron Baseplate, 
This shows one of a standard type of plant supplied by us, where an Dxhauster of medium capacity driven by Steam Engine is required, 


We have recently introduced a system of Automatic Lubrication, which ensures an Hxhauster being continuously and adequately lubricated with a 
minimum of attention. 


Makers also of ROTARY COMPRESSORS for High-Pressure Gas Distribution for pressures up to 20 lbs. per square inch. 





VALVES OF ALL TYPES AND SIZES. TAR, LIQUOR, AND WATER PUMPS. GOMBINED METER-BLOWERS FOR OXIDE REVIVIFIOATION. 


THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., Lo. CHESTERFIELD. 


Head Offices and Works: CHESTERFIELD. 
LONDON OFFICE: 3, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 1. 


Chesterfield Telephone No/$4. ; Chesterfield Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin Chesterfield.” 
London Telephone No. Victoria. London Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin, Vie. London.” 
i 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Board of Trade and the “ Financial 
Hardships” Bills. 


Tue statement by the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Albert Stanley), in the House last Wednesday, leaves 
the situation of the Gas Bills unchanged for the time being ; 
but the statement in respect of some of the promoting com- 
panies makes the case for revision, under war conditions, 
stronger than before. The speech was a candid one. It 
shows that the Board of Trade are sympathetic over the 
unenviable position of stock and share holders in gas com- 
panies who have been heavily hit by the war; and behind 
their sympathy one discerns the view that the capital em- 
ployed in this public service ought, as in other enterprises, 
to receive a fair, though not extravagant, remuneration 
under the circumstances in which it has been placed, 
through altogether external and exceptional conditions. This 
indirectly Sir Albert admits. He told the House that the 
Board recognize that the prescriptions governing gas prices 
and dividends were fixed in normal times, and no provision 
was made for abnormal times ; and he agrees as to the neces- 
sity for dealing with the situation. This is practically at 
present the sum of the admission of the Board. But so far 
it is good; and in this plain speaking the opposing local 
authorities will find no good-boding for their hostility. 
They will see in it that, at all events, the Board of Trade 
appreciate—if they and their advisers cannot—that capital 
has a claim to justice. 

Beyond this there is not much in the speech that directly 
bears upon the purpose of the Bills, except that Sir Albert 
believes that certain changes which he foreshadowed in re- 
gard to coal supplies and gas and electricity rationing will 
materially further affect the businesses of most gas and 
electricity companies. These changes are dealt with in the 
succeeding article. But what is at the back of the minds 

. of the Board as to the method of dealing with the Bills may, 
we think, be reasonably extracted from what the President 
said. It is plain that they are fully convinced that there is 
no case for any general relaxation of the statutory require- 
ments, and that the merits of each case must be separately 
considered. Of course, this can be attained by the ordinary 
process of individual Private Bills and Provisional Orders ; 
but this would be altogether a clumsy and not a uniformly 
effective method. It would be far better to have a means 
of making applications to one tribunal empowered by Par- 
liament to deal with the matter; and, as the Standard of 
Calorific Power Act has shown, gas undertakings could not 
have a better tribunal than the Board of Trade. They have 
the grip of this matter; and their consideration of each case 
would enable them to adjudicate more freely, through the 
intimate knowledge gained, upon succeeding applications 
than would be possible by Parliamentary Committees, vary- 
ing in their constitution and knowledge of the subject. We 
interpret this as the view of the Board from the remarks 
made by the President when referring to the alternative 
to the promotion of Private Bills. The alternative, he said, 
would be a General Bill which would place upon a Govern- 
ment Department the responsibility and the duty of consider- 
ing the merits of each application and making Orders, if it 
‘should be found necessary and desirable. But the Board 
have been reluctant to assume the responsibility of bringing 
in a Bill of this nature without having some indication of 
‘the policy of Parliament. 

The course that the President proposes should be taken 











particular matter is the one anticipated ; and he hopes it will 
have the acceptance of the House. His proposal is thata 
Select Committee of the House should be appointed to con- 
sider whether, in the circumstances, any temporary modifi- 
cation of the existing statutory requirements with regard to 
price and dividend, or any other form of relief, should be 
allowed in the case of those undertakings whose financial 
conditions have been, or may be, injuriously affected by 
causes arising out of the war. The appointment of such a 
Committee would give the House the necessary guidance 
to enable them to determine whether the Bills should pro- 
ceed, or whether some other plan should be adopted which 
would afford relief to any gas or electric light undertakings 
where financial hardship is shown. There is fear—it was 
indicated by the remarks of Sir Fortescue Flannery—that 
there will be some delay in the matter, and that the pro- 
ceedings will be protracted. But both the President of the 
Board and the Chairman of Ways and Means (the Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Whitley) showed that their intention is to accelerate 
matters, and get a report as quickly as possible from any 
Committee that may be appointed. We see no reason why 
this session’s Bills incorporating other subjects should not 
proceed, leaving the parts as to gas prices and dividends to be 
dealt with later ; and, for the matter of that, if our surmise 
is correct as to the views of the Board of Trade, it would 
be quite within the power of Parliament, in any measure 
authorizing the Board to act in the revision of gas prices 
and dividends, to provide specifically for the Bills that deal 
only with this question and the sections of the other pro- 
motions making similar proposals to be handed over to the 
Board for consideration and treatment. The matter, how- 
ever, is only in the preliminary stages at present; and the 
debate upon it will be resumed, and probably a formal 
recommendation be submitted, on Thursday, April] 11—that 
is, after the Easter Recess—as to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped that then a move will be speedily 
made. Every week that the present appalling conditions 
hang over the gas industry without a settlement so much 
the worse is it for all concerned in its work and welfare, 


Coal Supplies Reduction and Gas Rationing. 


Tuose who read the short note that preceded the editorial 
articles in last week’s issue will have been prepared for the 
announcement as to a reduction of coal supplies that was 
made by Sir Albert Stanley when dealing with the Gas 
Bills in the House last Wednesday; and probably some 
perceptive ones will not have been surprised at the accom- 
panying intimation as to gas and electricity rationing. The 
curtailment of coal supplies and the gas rationing are both 
only applicable to London and the Southern Counties, as 
shown by a line drawn diagonally across the map from the 
Wash to the Bristol Channel. But that is notall. There 
are time restrictions as to the use of gas and electricity that 
will apply to the whole of Great Britain, There is to be no 
shop window lighting; places of entertainment—theatres, 
music halls, cinemas, &c.—are to close at 10.30 p.m.; no 
meals are to be cooked or served in hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, boarding-houses, &c., after 9.30, and lights in the 
dining-rooms are to be extinguished at 10 o'clock; train, 
tube, and tram services are likewise to undergo restrictions. 
No great hardship will be experienced over these proposals, 
although such as there may be will proportionately affect 
electricity concerns more than gas, with lighting as the 
main use of their commodity. But this has been largely 
discounted by the application of Summer Time during the 
past two years, and now again this year. It will be in 
the winter months that both gas and electricity will feel the 


‘to secure an indication of the “policy of Parliament” in this | greater effect from the restrictions—particularly the one in 
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rezard to shop window lighting. Coming to the part of the 

country south of the Wash to the Bristol Channel line, all 
private consumers of gas and electricity are to curtail their 
consumption to five-sixths of that of the corresponding 
quarter; but there will be a minimum allowance beyond 
which consumption need not be reduced. - Every day now 
the order is expected that will establish this forecast as a 
compulsory measure. 

Gas rationing has been in operation now for some time 
on the Continent, owing to conditions to which the war has 
given birth; but that it was likely to come in this country, with 
our plentiful home supply of coal, was not until recently seri- 
ously contemplated. New conditions, however, have arisen 
which are imperative, and which necessitate the cutting-down 
of the use of coal for all purposes other than those of muni- 
tions making.. London householders were coal rationed 
last year; there is to be a further tightening of supplies for 
them this year. The ‘coal-rationing scheme as applied to 
London last year is now to be applied pretty generally in 
the country. The primary new condition that has arisen is 
that vessels that have been carrying coal to the amount of 
3 million tons annually to London and the South have to be 
utilized by the Government in another direction ; and with 
their depreciated carrying power, the railway companies 
find it is absolutely impossible to cope with more than half 
the quantity of coal that has hitherto by way of the sea con- 

* tributed to the supplies of London and the South. Thus 
regulation has to ensure that there is a diminution of 1} 
million tons in the consumption of coal in London and the 
twenty-three counties south of the diagonal line drawn from 
the Wash to the Bristol Channel. 

These briefly are the facts. It is true the household coal- 
rationing scheme will contribute to the necessary saving ; 
so will the general restrictions as to shop window lighting, 
‘cooking and lighting at hotels, &c., and, to a small extent, 
the earlier closing of all places of entertainment. Private 
electric lighting will alsomake a contribution. But it seems 
to us that gas undertakings, through the one-sixth curtail- 
ment of their consumers’ consumption—other than muni- 
* tions works, hospitals, nursing homes, and the like—are in- 
tended unfairly to bear the chief burden of the contribution; 
their only off-set being that, with the household coal ration- 
ing, they will get a freer market for their coke. Sone (under 
war conditions) of the hard-pressed gas undertakings will 
look on gas rationing as a positive blessing; other under- 
takings will not, for their capital and many other charges 
(this is a point bearing upon the Gas Bills) will remain the 
same with the loss of one-sixth of their gas business through 
existing services, meters, and fittings. Our contention as 
to the disproportionate incidence of the burden of coal 
restriction upon the gas undertakings is readily seen by cal- 
culation. According to the last-issued detailed Board of 
Trade returns, the consumption of coal by gas undertakings 
in London and the twenty-three counties south of the 
diagonal line was 7,694,320 tons ; and through the increase 
in the consumption of gas since then (which has meant a 
better utilization of coal that would otherwise have been 
burned in house grates and factory furnaces), this total has 
probably been enlarged. But taking the cited figure, one- 
sixth part of it amounts to no less than 1,282,386 tons, 
which is within a quarter of a million tons of the amount 
that the President of the Board of Trade says is the quan- 
tity by which there must be a reduction of the coal con- 
sumption in London and the Southern Counties. Yet there 
is no other industry that uses its coal with such economy 
and so much national benefit as the gas industry! The 
electricity industry, for example, cannot claim, as can the 
gas industry, that it puts on to the market (apart from the 
primary commodity) half the weight of the coal it uses as 
coke, supplies other industries with their “raw” materials, 
contributes so largely the requisites for the making of high 
explosives, provides liquid fuel for the Navy, supplies other 
essentials for the war, as well as a fertilizer for the land. 
We cannot think the Ministry of Munitions will look with 
approval on this drastic lessening of their sources of sup- 
plies, nor will the Board of Agriculture. Assuming that 
11,000 c.ft. of gas are sold per ton of coal, one-sixth part of 
the sale of gas from the 7,694,320 tons of coal would mean 
14,106,250,000 c.ft.; and a considerable part of this is used 
for private cooking and heating instead of coal. These re- 
strictions, Sir Albert Stanley says, are the minimum which 
circumstances demand at the present time. The restric- 
tions it seems to us, examining them as they affect the gas 
industry, have had a crude and arbitrary fixing. He also 





. predicts (while not suggesting that the restrictions will have 


to be applied for an extended period) that, if they do not 
produce the desired results, it may’ be necessary to extend 
them later on. If still further curtailment is essential, then 


_something should be done to see whether a larger contri- 
‘bution cannot be made to it in those areas geographically 


better situated in respect of coal supplies, and so relieve 
London and: the Southern Counties, which are now paying 
a very heavy penalty for their unavoidable remoteness from 
the coalfields. 

Let us return to the propnsal to issue an order prohibit- 
ing the consumption by consumers of more that five-sixths 
of their use of gas and electricity in the preceding corre- 
sponding quarter. This is a very rough means of producing 
a reduction of consumption. How consumers of gas with 
its multifarious uses at different times of the day—for light- 
ing, cooking, and heating—can really gauge whether day 
by day they are down one-sixth, beats our comprehension. 
How prepayment consumers who have kept no accounts for 
corresponding quarters, and ate getting less gas now per 
perny than then, are to order their consumption so as to 
realize a one-sixth reduction, is something that is too enig- 
matical for our solution. Perhaps a penalty would produce 
economical use of a guesswork order. Anyway the best 
method of imposing a penalty is to place a stiff price, as 
in Germany, upon all gas used above a certain maximum 
allowance. Under the arbitrary five-sixths part, the waste- 
ful consumer in the preceding corresponding quarters is 
going to fare better than the one who was economical. The 
latter is now to pay the penalty of economy; the waster is 
going to derive a reward for his prior extravagance. It is 
an inappreciative world; and the Board of Trade is a unit in 
it. Thescales of justice, too, do not, according to the manner 
of handling, always indicate a true balance. Still those who 
legislate should ensure that their plans can be practically 
applied. We have our doubts in this instance. One prac- 
tical point is that, when the regulation is officially made, 
the year 1917 should be specifically mentioned as the one 
to which the five-sixths should apply. Otherwise, if the 
regulation simply specifies the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year, and the war continues (we sincerely hope it 
will not) into 1919, in that year the consumer would only 
have the right to use five-sixths of the reduced consumption 
of 1918—subject, of course, to the fixed minimum. 


The Tyranny of the Times. 


Berore the war, complaint was made of impediments to the 
progress of the gas industry. In the same way, complaint 
will be made after the war, and perhaps with reinforced 
vigour. But it is the present tine with which we are imme- 
diately concerned ; and there is justice in complaint. The 
statement may be ventured that no manufacturing and 
trading industry has been placed during the war in the bonds 
of economic slavery with greater severity than the gas in- 
dustry. Everything has been diverted from the normal path. 
Up to a point, this could not be helped; but it is equally 
obvious that things might have been made easier for the in- 
dustry. Gas undertakings have to pay high prices for coal, 
transport, and handling. Bad stuff is sent, which detracts 
from the quantity and quality of the products, reduces plant 
efficiency, and increases the pressure of labour. The miners 
it is said are the masters in this matter; and it is their 
obstinacy that scatters uneconomy through the land. But 
there is also the working of thin inferior seams, to which 
Mr. Thomas Glover recently drew attention. For some 
of the products of gas-works, the Government chooses the 
market, and controls prices at figures that are inconsistent 
with what they should be in view of the costs of materials 
and labour. There is no assurance that top figures have 
yet been reached for coal; and labour is restless over a 
level of remuneration that is helping to throttle an industry 
that, without any intention or desire to be profiteers, is 
trying to serve the national interests and those of local 
communities. 

The consumers have to pay more for gas. Income rolls 
in with greater freedom for the amount of business done. 
It rolls out again with greater alacrity, and leaves the stock 
and share holders with nothing much as recompense for the 
use of their capital. Better by far would it have been for 
the bulk of such holders had they during the war had their 
money in some other business. Only financial inducements 
of an uncommon order in respect of rate of interest and 
security will now bring money to the industry. Beyond this 
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much of the plant that is being worked at full pressure at 

times of maximum load can only be repaired, and renewals 

effected, by the sanction of the Government authorities, and 

then only (if the materials and labour can ‘be secured) at a 

heavy cost. Itis no use to attempt to visualize where coal, 

oil, labour, transport, or materials are leading to. The only 

thing that can be done is to negotiate for the future with a 

pretty fair confidence that, bad as things are at present, in 

the aggregate they cannot be better, but may be worse, this 

side of the end of the war. There may be improvements 

here and there, which will most likely be off-set elsewhere 

by a worsening of conditions. New edicts and new situa- 

tions come upon the. industry with severity ; and the same 

applies to certain other industries. The Government want 

more and more money to pay for the war. It is doing its 

best to choke people off from spending money uselessly and 

extravagantly, and to induce them to invest in War Loan. 

This is good. But,on the other hand, measures are framed 

which prevent the development of industries and enterprise 
that are the source from which the money springs. This is 
not good. The picture that results from taking a practical 
survey of the position, though painted in dark pigments, 
cannot in the circumstances be described as the product of» 
pessimism. 

The tyranny of the times is epidemic; and it has been— 
perhaps unwittingly—fostered by the Government in every 
conceivable way. Now the tyranny of the times is master 
of the Government. We see the proof in connection with 
labour. We see it in the reports of the Select Committee 
on National Finance, particularly the one noticed last week 
dealing with the Ministry of Munitions. We see it in what 
has happened in the gas industry. It issomething that has 
spread as a cancerous growth. It could all have been very 
different. The heavy control of the Government over the 
gas industry is due to the effects of existing legislation, and 
to so much being required of it. The combined causes have 
temporarily affected not its trading, but its financial sta- 
bility, and the possibility of doing even justice to the users 
of the various products, and of earning a fair return upon 
the capital required in the business. We do not wish the 
Government to do exactly the like to other industries; but 
they could as easily have controlled on just lines other 
industries that are essential to the country’s well-being, if 
they had provided in the first instance machinery powerful 
enough for the purpose. We are paying dearly for the mis- 


effects of these mistakes and omissions will soon end their 
incremental career, though it will be long before we witness 
their final disposal. That much can be positively said. 


A Sulphuric Acid Makers’ Association. 


Fo.ttowinc hard on the issue of the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the post-war position of the sulphuric 
acid and fertilizer trades, the sulphuric acid makers have 
determined upon the formation of a strong Association. 
This step was taken at a meeting held last Friday. The 
establishment of such an organization was recommended 
as an advisable step by the Departmental Committee; but 
the idea is not byany means new. It was favoured by Mr. 
Edgar P. Chance some two years ago. In the report of the 
Executive Committee of the National Gas Council issued 
last October, reference was made to the’ proposal ; and it 
was then stated that the Committee were awaiting the report 
of the Departmental Committee before advising the gas in- 
dustry on the subject. The matter is of considerable im- 
portance to gas undertakings, as producers of sulphur and 
(in some cases) sulphuric acid, and as buyers of acid ; and 
the importance has been intensified by the fact that the 
plants that have been brought into use during the war will 
give a post-war excess of production equal to 350,000 tons. 
This is the latest estimate of Sir William Pearce, M.P.; the 
earlier ones we believe ran to between 400,000 and 500,000 
tons. With such an excess capacity as 350,000 tons, it is 
useless for further gas undertakings to contemplate taking 
up the manufacture of sulphuric acid on their own account ; 
but this is all the more reason why the position of gas un- 
dertakings as purchasers of sulphuric acid should be safe- 
guarded. 

The National Gas Council are to have two representatives 
on a Committee of extensive composition who are to act 
as an Organizing Committee to the new Association, and to. 
arrange the details as to constitution. We do not know in 





what capacity the two members of the National Gas Council 





will be invited to be present—whiether as representing gas 
undertakings making sulphuric acid, or gas undertakings 


generally as: sulphur suppliers and sulphuric acid. users, 
; Anyway among the number on the Committee the two 


representatives can have nothing more than nominal import- 


‘ance. . It depends upon the purposes of the new organiza- 


tion whether it will be generally acceptable. The Depart- 


, mental Committee’s advocacy of the formation of such an 


Association seems to have as its foundation the surplus pro-’ 


‘ductive capacity for sulphuric acid that there will be after’ 
‘the war; and it was their view that it would be useful to 
‘have an Association for consultation and co-operation in 


the solution of the problems now to be faced. But it may 


‘be doubted whether the manufacturers will have any 


such limited ideas. Naturally they see their interests 


. affected by the existence of the considerable surplus pro- 
ductive capacity; while consumers—equally naturally, if 


the law of supply and demand holds good with sulphuric 
acid—see in this excess capacity a prospect of obtaining 


: sulphuric acid at a cheaper rate. As Mr. Edward Shortt, 
: K.C., M.P. (who was Chairman of the Departmental Com- 
‘ mittee), said at the meeting of the makers, Associations of 


the kind are good if their objecis are of a legitimate cha- 


‘racter; but the fact that he has now been appointed Chair- 


man of a Committee to report on what safeguards are neces- 
sary to protect consumers against trade organizations is an 
indication that the Government are not persuaded that such 
organizations are always run with an eye to the interests of 
the community, but that their objects are sometimes circum- 
scribed by wholly selfish desires. The development of the 
new Association will be watched with interest by the gas 
industry ; and the advice in regard to it promised by the 
Executive Committee of the National Gas Council will also 
not be without its interest. 











The Oil Position. 


Hopes regarding the oil situation must not be buoyed-up by 
the fact that the imports of petroleum products into this country 
during the first two months of the year have been in volume of a 
remarkably high order. This is probably due to the extraordi- 
nary quantity of fuel oil received in the short time—most likely for 
Government purposes, as it will be remembered that an Order 
has lately been published prohibiting the importation of fuel oils. 
Imports of gas oil for the two months are less than 5 million 
gallons; and the value put upon it by the Board of Trade is 
(approximately) 1s. per gallon, Between this figure and what 
has to be paid in the market there is a notable difference 
There is no question that, in this matter of oil supply, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of this country and its Allies are 
working in unison. President Wilson has issued a proclamation 
which brings under regulation trading in oil—including fuel and 
gas oils. All American concerns engaged in the production of, or 
trading in, fuel oil (including gas oil) whose sale amounts to more 
than 100,000 gallons a year are now compelled to apply, under 
certain rules and conditions, for licences to enable transactions to 
be made. It is very clear that the gas industry here must not 
look for much assistance from oil next winter, even if it could 
afford to utilize it to any extent at the price. Our own Govern- 
ment are now appreciating more than ever they have hitherto done 
that, in so largely depending upon supplies of petroleum and its 
products from a distance across the sea, we are not in a secure 
position ; and so, apart from what is being done in connection 
with the extraction of oil from cannels, shales, and coal, they have 
at length entered into arrangements for trial borings to be sunk 
with the view to ascertaining whether the homeland has during 
the ages been engaged in the subterraneous hoarding of oil. 


Corrosion of Refractory Materials. 

On March 12 we had Mr. Thomas Glover |see pp. 485, 501] 
advocating the grading and washing of certain classes of coalas a 
prelude to carbonization, with the view to the realization of more 
profitable results in the products. The washing might also have 
the effect of reducing the quantity of salt in some coals which 
has a corrosive action on the retort structure. This, however, 
according to the studies of Herr Schwenke, of Herringen, does 
not give complete immunity from trouble in connection with 
coke-ovens; and so he has been experimenting with refractory 
materials to find one which will resist the action of excessive 
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quantities of common salt in coal. He has now come to the 
conclusion—using a Koppers regenerative oven—that the best 
thing for protection is a lining of highly acid and well burnt bricks 
of about 85 p.ct. of SiO, (silica), with close texture. So lined 
an old battery of ovens was kept at work five years without 
repair, till working was temporarily stopped by the war. Photo- 
graphs of an oven with twelve rows of go p.ct. SiO, bricks laid in 
lime and another oven lined with 85 p.ct. SiO, bricks with fireclay 
joints, with equal service in time and quantity of coal, show the 
former bricks with smooth surfaces, the latter rough and full of 
cracks. In spite of the excess of salt in the coal charged into the 
oven, the go p.ct. SiO, bricks were better than those of the 5 p.ct. 
lower category in respect of silica. The experience will no doubt 
be practically examined in interested British quarters. 


Coal and Coke Exports. 


The volume of the coal, coke, and manufactured fuel exports 
is still on the down-grade. Last month the total sent out of the 
country was 2,632,019 tons, which was a reduction on 1916 of 
778,365 tons, and on 1917 of 270,598 tons. The total value last 
month is computed at £3,747,943, which is an increase of £379,794 
upoa February, 1916, when a much larger quantity was exported, 
but a reduction of £34,593 upon February, 1917, when (as men- 
tioned above) 270,598 tons more were shipped. The sellers, how- 
ever, have done better per ton, seeing that {1 8s. 6d. was the 
average value for last month, as against a shade over {1 6s. in 
February, 1917. The total exports for January and February 
were: 1918, 5,519,592 tons; 1917, 6,391,111 tons; 1916, 6,693,483 
tons. The values were for the two months: 1918, £7,878,874; 1917, 
£8,370,763 ; 1916, £6,590,309. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cyrit G. Davis (Davis Gas-Stove Company) has been 
elected a member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


Mr. Joseru T. BrouGcuton, Engineer and Manager of the Con- 
gleton Corporation Gas-Works, has been appointed to a similar 
position with the Haslingden Union Gas Company. 


Wide sympathy will be felt with Mr. and Mrs. Harry WimuHUuRST, 
of Sleaford, in the sad loss they have sustained through the death 
of their youngest daughter, Ethel, who was the wife of Lieut. 
James Hepherd, Battalion Transport Officer, M.G.C. 


The Directors of the Gas Light-and Coke Company have ap- 
pointed Mr. STEPHEN Lacey, Distributing Engineer, in succession 
to Mr. H. S. ReEson, who has resigned. Mr. Lacey, who has for 
some years past acted as deputy to Mr. Reeson, is the son of 
Mr. T. S. Lacey, of Beckton. 


In September, 1916, at the request of the Council, Mr. W. A. 
Tooxey consented to act as Secretary of the Junior Institution of 
Engineers for the duration of the war; but to the regret of the 
members, professional duties have now compelled his retirement 
from this position, though he will retain his direction of affairs in 
the capacity of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. HERBERT G. 
Rippe has now taken up the duties of Secretary. 


A pleasing photograph appeared in last Sunday’s “ Illustrated 
Herald” of Captain Epric W. BroapsBerry, M.C., receiving a 
family greeting on leaving Buckingham Palace after his investi- 
ture. Captain Broadberry (who is the eldest son of Mr. A. E. 
Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E., of Tottenham) appeared in the list of 
Army Honours at the beginning of the year, as having been 
awarded the Military Cross for distinguished service in the field. 


M. Lucien Rotianp p’Esrare has been elected a Director of 
the Paris Gas Company, in place of M. Cornuault deceased. The 
death of M. Cornuault having also rendered vacant the vice- 
chairmanship of the Board of the Société d’Eclairage, Chauffage, 
et Force Motrice, the position has been filled by the election of 
MM. Ren&é Masse and Henri Damour as joint Vice-Chairmen. 
M. Cornuault’s services as a Director of the Company have been 
replaced by the election of M. HENRI MARQUISAN. 


Mr. J. W. WuimsTeER (the Engineer and Manager of the Bath 
Gas Company) was married on Saturday to Miss Marjorie Joyce 
Long. Mr. Whimster is the youngest son of Mr. James Whimster, 
J.P., of Armagh; while the bride is the elder daughter of the ex- 
Mayor of Bath. A large number of presents included silver 
salvers, suitably inscribed, from the Directors and the secretarial 
and engineering staff respectively of the Bath Gas Company, and 


poe of silver teaspoons and of pipes from the employees at the 
works, 


An interesting function took place in the offices of the Hebden 
Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board last Thursday. Mr. Chas. 
Robertshaw, the present Chairman, has given to the Board a 
large framed photograph of Mr. James Simpson; and the foot 
has been illuminated with this inscription : “ Mr. James Simpson, 
J.P., Chairman of the Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas 
Board for 16 years, and member of the Board since its formation 





2 rs ago, 1895-1917.” The photograph has been hung in the 
Board aa, and Mr. Robertshaw, in presenting it, spoke of the 
great progress made at the works during Mr. Simpson’s connec- 
tion with it. He mentioned that, when the works were taken over 
from the Company, the make of gas was about 60 million c.ft. 
a year; whereas now it was 100 millions. The Board thanked 
Mr. Robertshaw for the present. 


GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES DEMANDS. 


Arbitration Proceedings. 


Last Thursday, arbitration proceedings took place before the 
Committee on Production, arising out of a national claim for a 


— advance in wages put forward on behalf of male and 
emale workers engaged in gas undertakings, municipal and pri- 
vate, throughout the country. Some 50,000 employees in London, 
and upwards of 1,000,000 workers in the kingdom generally, are 
affected. Over 200 companies and corporations were represented, 
together with the men’s unions; and the large attendance neces- 
sitated an adjournment from the Committee on Production’s 
offices, in Old Palace Yard, to the Central Hall, where the case 
was heard in private under the presidency of Sir George Gibb. 
Mr. Will Thorne, M.P. (Secretary of the National Union of 
General Workers), Mr. W. Simpson (Birmingham Gas Workers), 
and Mr. Wignall (Dockers’ Union, Bristol), argued the case for 
the employees; and Mr. D. Milne Watson represented the em- 
ployers. 

The application, which was based on the continued high cost 
of living, was for an increase of 10s. per week on the adult wages 
in January last, and a similar advance to be paid to juniors and 
women who are doing work previously done by men; all Sunday 
work and holidays to count as Sunday time, with a minimum of 
not less than 20s. per week on pre-war rates for all adult workers. 
In addition, a claim was put forward for the 12} p.ct.war bonus 
on earnings already granted in the electric lighting industry and 
the engineering trade. 

Sir George Gibb announced that the decision of the Committee 
on Production would be given later. 








In response to a demand by Brighouse Corporation workers, 
through the Workers’ Union, for £1 per week advance on pre- 
war wages, plus 12} p.ct. bonus on total earnings, the Committee 
on Production have awarded, as from the first full pay-day in 
January, 1918, 8d. per shift advance to shift workers over 18 years 
of age, and 4s. per ordinary week to other workers. The previous 
increases have been 12s. to 16s. per week. There is no mention 
in the award of the 12} p.ct. bonus. 


COALITE HISTORY IN BRIEF. 


To give the history of the Coalite Companies in a single article 
in the “ Financier” is hardly doing justice to it, though probably 
very convenient to compress it, as it saves the necessity of sup- 
plying many details as to the financial, technical, and commercial 
mess that constitutes so much of that history,and has not fur- 
nished the shareholders with dividends, but only so far with con- 
siderable losses and anxiety. It would have been interesting if 
the writer of the twelfth article of the series had mentioned the 
total sum that has been lost in this adventure in company promo- 
tion. He cites the chain of companies who “ hold” and “ operate” 
the Coalite “ patents "—Coalite, Limited, the British Coalite Com- 
pany, the Barnsley Smokeless Fuel Company, and Low Tem- 
perature Carbonization. The Eticoal Syndicate does not appear 
to be worthy of a place in the record. The writer of the article 
is true to the trust reposed in him. He speaks as though Coalite 
was the only low-temperature system in existence. 


The very earnest consideration that is now being given by the 
Government to the national importance of the Coalite products, 
and, indeed, the practical recognition accorded, portend big 
developments in the near future. If reasonable expectations 
thus inspired be fulfilled, then this Company and its associate 
undertakings should reap the reward that has been well earned 
by indomitable effort, but far too long delayed. 

It is within our knowledge that the Government have also been 

giving “‘ earnest consideration ” to other low-temperature systems. 

The “practical recognition” by the Government, we suppose, 

refers to the putting of £10,000 into the Barnsley concern, which 

step was subsequently referred to in the House, when it was shown 
pretty conclusively that the Government had no intention to ex- 
tend their patronage, because they found that the Coalite process 
would not serve the purposes which they had then in contem- 

—— provision of materials for high explosives. The “if” 

efore “ reasonable expectations ” indicates the foresight and the 

‘caution of the writer. ‘ Reasonable expectations” appear to be 

easily inspired judging by Coalite literature. 

There is an interesting feature about this particular article of 
the series. It ascribes much of the misery and misfortune of the 
British Coalite Company to this— 

. On the very day the prospectus of the British Coalite Company 
appeared, ‘‘ The Times'’ and other papers also contained an 
advertisement of what purported to be a new smokeless fuel, 
which portended very serious competition by powerful interests. 
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The immediate result was that the underwriters were scared. 
and withdrew their commitments. ‘They can scarcely be blamed 
in oe ‘circumstances, for it naturally seemed to them a grave 
risk. - 
This, it is stated, caused a temporary wreckage of Coalite pro- 
spects. It is asked, “ Where is the vaunted smokeless fuel now ? ” 
And then the remark: “ Its producers with their large capital and 
mechanical resources. might surely have persevered if they were 
confident of their ability to beat Coalite out of the fieid in fair and 
open competition ; but, for some unexplained reason, the enter- 
prise was allowed to lapse after it had caused a temporary wreck- 
age of Coalite’s progress.” Surely the Coalite Company, who had 
not ceased their endeavours, boasts, or claims might have beaten all 
such aspirants out of the field in open competition. But they did not. 
The reason for the disappearance of the competitors with fuel con- 
taining a higher percentage of volatile matter than ordinary gas 
coke was that there was not a sufficient public demand for it at 
the higher price that had to be charged for ordinary coke and 
in competition with household coal at then prices. The Coalite 
Company know this to be the reason as well as we do. Yet prior 
to this nonsense in trying to place upon competitors the primary 
cause for Coalite misfortunes, the article states that, from the 
experimental plant at Wednesfield, “ such excellent results were 
obtained that it was decided to form the British Coalite Com- 
pany.” If this be true, why the “temporary wreckage of Coalite’s 
progress.” “Temporary!” Yet this happening dates back some 
nine or ten years! The “temporary” wreckage seems to have been 
of somewhat long duration. But notwithstanding the “ excellent 
results” at Wednesfield, the article tells us that, when the system 
was installed at Barking—another of the graveyards of Coalite 
eo a was found that cast-iron retorts were radically unsuit- 
able; they buckled, and became semi-porous. It had taken a 
considerable time to ascertain this; for Barking after Wednesfield 
was not the only place where cast-iron retorts were installed by 
the Coalite Company on a considerable scale, and always with 
a beating of the big drum. Cast-iron retorts are quite suitable 
for true low-temperature carbonization ; but the fact of the 
matter is that the temperatures adopted by Coalite have been 
rising from the initial stages. Hence the adoption of fire- 
clay—the same as in gas-works practice. Now it is stated that 
the plant at Barugh, near can may be seen in “ perfectly 
satisfactory ” operation. It was not long since that, at the annual 
meeting of the Company, the Chairman referred to stoppages and 
difficulties at Barugh. Coalite has in its day had a good many 
quick transformations. 
There is one real national service that Coalite hasdone. It was 
the means of having some Germans interned; and for this it has 
our gratitude. Let the article tell the tale: 


When the fortunes of the Coalite group seemed at their lowest ebb— 
that is to say, in 1912—-German interests showed more faith and 
enterprise than financiers and industrialists of this country ; and 
they sent over representatives to investigate. These early in 1913 
undertook to enter into a contract for the erection of low-tempera- 
ture plants throughout the United Kingdom and on the Continent 
—provided they were permitted to have ayear’stests. When the 
tests were completed and acknowledged to be satisfactory, the 
German interests sent over a large staff of draughtsmen, engi- 
neers, chemists, and other experts for the construction of the 
Barnsley plant. That was just before the war broke out ; and 
the outbreak of hostilities made them enemy aliens, with the 
result that they were interned. From a patriotic standpoint 
that was good business; but it deprived the Coalite companies 
of the handsome royalties contracted for. Nevertheless, the 
German industrial invasion showed the estimation in which the 
Coalite processes were held by Continental experts and finan- 

. ciers; and the Barnsley works were proceeded with. There, 
profiting by the mistakes and disappointments of the past, the 
pioneers have achieved such success as has assured the co- 
operation of important financial interests that are now bent on 
realizing one of the most momentous revolutions our industrial 
history has known. - 


It is the same old Coalite drum that exists to-day. 











Modern Developments in Gas-Works Construction and Practice. 
—The discussion on Mr. Alwyne Meade’s paper before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers [ante, p. 502] was concluded last Tues- 
day; closing with a speech by the President (Mr. H. E. Jones). 
Those who took part in the discussion were Messrs. Henry 
Woodall, Charles Hunt, Thomas Glover, Thomas Goulden, 
Stanley H. Jones, Samuel Glover, G. M. Gill, C. E. Jones, and 
J. G. W. Aldridge. 

The British Engineers’ Association.—At the sixth annual 
general meeting of the Association, the President (Sir Wilfrid 
Stokes), in moving the adoption of the report of the Council, re- 
ferred to the growth of the work of the Association—particularly 
in relation to the obtaining of inquiries from Overseas, the issue 
of the Association’s Directories, and the numerous services ren- 
dered to individual members. The new President is Colonel 
Armstrong, D.S.O., Chairman of Messrs. Greenwood and Batley, 
Ltd., of Leeds; while the other members of Council include Sir 
John Hunter (Messrs. Sir William Arrol & Co.,.Ltd.), Mr. T. 
Cuthbert Stewart (Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd.), and Mr. 
J. C. Ward (Méssrs. Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd.). Various other 
Associations are represented on the Council; Mr. George Clark 
of the Bryan Donkin Company, Ltd.) acting in this capacity on 
behalf of the Society of British Gas Industries. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


THERE is more than one electro-culture muddle in the electrical 
industry. With all the electro-culture of men’s brains for the 
purpose of making them efficient electrical engineers, they do not 
all seem capable of completely com- 
Complete Compassing passing the points of a question before 
of Considerations. coming to a decisive opinion upon it. 
For example, they talk lightly of uniting 
coal carbonization with electricity generation, in addition to the 
extensive coal carbonization plants already in existence; but 
no one can tell if this would pay, or if the secondary products 
ield would not so assist to overbalance market conditions that, 
instead of diminishing the cost of generation, they would increase 
it through hopes as to values not being realized. They talk of 
huge generating stations and long-distance transmission systems; 
but no one seems to have calculated the cost of transmission (in- 
cluding the expense of transporting the secondary products of coal 
carbonization) in relation to the transmission of other agents, even 
of coal. They ramp, too, over the question of utilizing electricity 
for intensifying the production of food. No electrical engineer 
can yet tell us whether the electrification of crops will, even if it 
actually hastens or stimulates them, have any detrimental physio- 
logical action upon them. An eminent physician, writing recently 
in “ The Times,” says: “ The problems are highly complex; the 
sources of fallacy are numerous. Even should it be proved that 
the electrification of crops or seeds does hasten their growth or 
increase their immediate productiveness, it will still have to be 
shown that with mere increase in bulk there is no deterioration 
of quality, impairment of fertility, or diminished resistance [of the 
crops ?| to disease.” These things, however, do not trouble elec- 
tricaladvocates. Itis a pity they do not look at all sides of a ques- 
tion and the possibilities before beginning serious advocacy. 


Again, in the matter of huge concentra- 
The Lesson of an tions of generating plant, there has been 
Accident. occasional allusion to, but not a general 
electrical recognition of, the danger in 
time of war—particularly in these days of fast-speed and heavy 
bomb-carrying aircraft—of such schemes. We are hoping for a 
permanent peace afterthe war. But whocan tell what will happen 
with mundane affairs in the hands of men with different aspirations, 
and different views as how best to attainthem? Anyway, it willnever 
do for any nation to again be found unprepared for war; and among 
the preparations must bea sound defensive system in the country. 
Let us suppose that munition works depended for power upon the 
proposed huge concentrations of electric generating plant, what 
could be more to the taste of an enemy at war than to have such 
concentrations for objectives in their bombing expeditions? A 
féw well-placed bombs might cause an immense delay or re- 
duction in the production of munitions. It does not seem to 
require so much as the bursting of a bomb to cause a disloca- 
tion and interruption of work over a large area depending upon 
a single electrical station for power. Under the side heading 
of “ Bonnybridge,” the “ Electrical Review ” reports that the 
bursting of a large cast-iron pipe at the works of the Scottish 
Central Electric Power Company caused serious dislocation of 
work in Stirlingshire and Linlithgowshire. Over an area of about 
400 square miles, labour in a large number of iron and steel works, 
brick-works, and collieries was entirely suspended. In a number 
of the steel works, the furnaces (which were fully charged) cooled, 
necessitating the blasting of the solid contents. That cast-iron 
pipe has supplied a good piece of testimony as to the danger of 
large electrical concentrations ; and perhaps it will be of help in 
making the concentrationists see that their plans have another 
and an important side. Assuming (without admitting) that there 
is economy in their plans, the production of the economy may 
possibly be accompanied by risks which may some day produce 
not merely a temporary peace-time industrial disaster, but a war- 
time national one. 
An “ Occasional Contributor” to the 


The Report and “Electrical Times” is, like many other 
Unfair Criticism. electrical men, concerned over the effect 
that the report of the Coal Conservation 


Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee may have upon 
people who are not in the actual know, and so cannot appraise 
the report at its true value. There is no doubt that the report 
would lead the casual lay reader to think that the members of the 
electrical profession are all mad or incompetent, with perhaps an 
exception on the North-East Coast. The big cities, for example, 
have placed stations in unsuitable positions, apparently because 
by this means the rateable value came into the owning towns 
themselves. The contributor to our contemporary is of opinion 
that such criticism will affect the interests of electricity suppl 

when it comes to election speeches. It will make a nice tit-bit 
for candidates for municipal honours to be enabled to quote the 
authority of a Committee which has been at work under.the xgis 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction, and has received the blessing 
of Lord Haldane for the beneficent work that it is supposed to 
have done in pointing to a serious leakage in national wealth 
through the nfisuse of coal. The new critic opines that those 
who form the thinking part of the electorate will each say: “ Just 
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rezard to shop window lighting. Coming to the part of the 
country south of the Wash to the Bristol Channel line, all 
private consumers of gas and electricity are to curtail their 
consumption to five-sixths of that of the corresponding 
quarter; but there will be a minimum allowance beyond 
which consumption need not be reduced. - Every day now 
the order is expected that will establish this forecast as a 
compulsory measure. 

Gas rationing has been in operation now for some time 
on the Continent, owing to conditions to which the war has 
given birth; but that it was likely to come in this country, with 
our plentiful home supply of coal, was not until recently seri- 
ously contemplated. New conditions, however, have arisen 
which are imperative, and which necessitate the cutting-down 
of the use of coal for all purposes other than those of muni- 
tions making. London householders were coal rationed 
last year; there is to be a further tightening of supplies for 
them this year. The coal-rationing scheme as applied to 
London last year is now to be applied pretty generally in 
the country. The primary new condition that has arisen is 
that vessels that have been carrying coal to the amount of 
3 million tons annually to London and the South have to be 
utilized by the Government in another direction ; and with 
their depreciated carrying power, the railway companies 
find it is absolutely impossible to cope with more than half 
the quantity of coal that has hitherto by way of the sea con- 
’ tributed to the supplies of London and the South. Thus 
regulation has to ensure that there is a diminution of 1} 
million tons in the consumption of coal in London and the 
twenty-three counties south of the diagonal line drawn from 
the Wash to the Bristol Channel. 

These briefly are the facts. It is true the household coal- 
rationing scheme will contribute to the necessary saving ; 
so will the general restrictions as to shop window lighting, 
‘cooking and lighting at hotels, &c., and, to a small extent, 
the earlier closing of all places of entertainment. Private 
electric lighting will alsomakeacontribution. But it seems 
to us that gas undertakings, through the one-sixth curtail- 
ment of their consumers’ consumption—other than muni- 
‘ tions works, hospitals, nursing homes, and the like—are in- 
tended unfairly to bear the chief burden of the contribution; 
their only off-set being that, with the household coal ration- 
ing, they will get a freer market for theircoke. Sore (under 
war conditions) of the hard-pressed gas undertakings will 
look on gas rationing as a positive blessing; other under- 
takings will not, for their capital and many other charges 
(this is a point bearing upon the Gas Bills) will remain the 
same with the loss of one-sixth of their gas business through 
existing services, meters, and fittings. Our contention as 
to the disproportionate incidence of the burden of coal 
restriction upon the gas undertakings is readily seen by cal- 
culation. According to the last-issued detailed Board of 
Trade returns, the consumption of coal by gas undertakings 
in London and the twenty-three counties south of the 
diagonal line was 7,694,320 tons ; and through the increase 
in the consumption of gas since then (which has meant a 
better utilization of coal that would otherwise have been 
burned in house grates and factory furnaces), this total has 
probably been enlarged. But taking the cited figure, one- 
sixth part of it amounts to no less than 1,282,386 tons, 
which is within a quarter of a million tons of the amount 
that the President of the Board of Trade says is the quan- 
tity by which there must be a reduction of the coal con- 
sumption in London and the Southern Counties. Yet there 
is no other industry that uses its coal with such economy 
and so much national benefit as the gas industry! The 
electricity industry, for example, cannot claim, as can the 
gas industry, that it puts on to the market (apart from the 
primary commodity) half the weight of the coal it uses as 
coke, supplies other industries with their “raw ” materials, 
contributes so largely the requisites for the making of high 
explosives, provides liquid fuel for the Navy, supplies other 
essentials for the war, as well as a fertilizer for the land. 
We cannot think the Ministry of Munitions will look with 
approval on this drastic lessening of their sources of sup- 
plies, nor will the Board of Agriculture. Assuming that 
11,000 c.ft. of gas are sold per ton of coal, one-sixth part of 
the sale of gas from the 7,694,320 tons of coal would mean 
14,106,250,000 c.ft.; and a considerable part of this is used 
for private cooking and heating instead of coal. These re- 
strictions, Sir Albert Stanley says, are the minimum which 
circumstances demand at the present time. The restric- 
tions it seems to us, examining them as they affect the gas 
industry, have had a crude and arbitrary fixing. He also 








predicts (while not suggesting that the restrictions will have 
to be applied for an extended period) that, if they do not 
produce the desired results, it may be necessary to extend 
them later on. If still further curtailment is essential, then 
something should be done to see whether a larger contri- 
bution cannot be made to it in those areas geographically 
better situated in respect of coal supplies, and so relieve 
London and the Southern Counties, which are now paying 
a very heavy penalty for their unavoidable remoteness from 
the coalfields. 

Let us return to the propnsal to issue an order probibit- 
ing the consumption by consumers of more that five-sixths 
of their use of gas and electricity in the preceding corre- 
sponding quarter. This is a very rough means of producing 
a reduction of consumption. How consumers of gas with 
its multifarious uses at different times of the day—for light- 
ing, cooking, and heating—can really gauge whether day 
by day they are down one-sixth, beats our comprehension. 
How prepayment consumers who have kept no accounts for 
corresponding quarters, and are getting less gas now per 
penny than then, are to order their consumption so as to 
realize a one-sixth reduction, is something that is too enig- 
matical for our solution. Perhaps a penalty would produce 
economical use of a guesswork order. Anyway the best 
method of imposing a penalty is to place a stiff price, as 
in Germany, upon all gas used above a certain maximum 
allowance. Under the arbitrary five-sixths part, the waste- 
ful consumer in the preceding corresponding quarters is 
going to fare better than the one who was economical. The 
latter is now to pay the penalty of economy; the waster is 
going to derive a reward for his prior extravagance. It is 
an inappreciative world; and the Board of Trade is a unit in 
it. Thescales of justice, too, do not, according to the manner 
of handling, always indicate a true balance. Still those who 
legislate should ensure that their plans can be practically 
applied. We have our doubts in this instance. One prac- 
tical point is that, when the regulation is officially made, 
the year 1917 should be specifically mentioned as the one 
to which the five-sixths should apply. Otherwise, if the 
regulation simply specifies the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year, and the war continues (we sincerely hope it 
will not) into 1919, in that year the consumer would only 
have the right to use five-sixths of the reduced consumption 
of 1918—subject, of course, to the fixed minimum. 


The Tyranny of the Times. 


Berore the war, complaint was made of impediments to the 
progress of the gas industry. In the same way, complaint 
will be made after the war, and perhaps with reinforced 
vigour. But it is the present tiine with which we are imme- 
diately concerned; and there is justice in complaint. The 
statement may be ventured that no manufacturing and 
trading industry has been placed during the war in the bonds 
of economic slavery with greater severity than the gas in- 
dustry. Everything has been diverted from the normal path. 
Up to a point, this could not be helped; but it is equally 
obvious that things might have been made easier for the in- 
dustry. Gas undertakings have to pay high prices for coal, 
transport, and handling. Bad stuff is sent, which detracts 
from the quantity and quality of the products, reduces plant 
efficiency, and increases the pressure of labour. The miners 
it is said are the masters in this matter; and it is. their 
obstinacy that scatters uneconomy through the land. But 
there is also the working of thin inferior seams, to which 
Mr. Thomas Glover recently drew attention. For some 
of the products of gas-works, the Government chooses the 
market, and controls prices at figures that are inconsistent 
with what they should be in view of the costs of materials 
and labour. There is no assurance that top figures have 
yet been reached for coal; and labour is restless over a 
level of remuneration that is helping to throttle an industry 
that, without any intention or desire to be profiteers, is 
trying to serve the national interests and those of local 
communities. 

The consumers have to pay more for gas. Income rolls 
in with greater freedom for the amount of business done. 
It rolls out again with greater alacrity, and leaves the stock 
and share holders with nothing much as recompense for the 
use of their capital. Better by far would it have been for 
the bulk of such holders had they during the war had their 
money in some other business. Only financial inducements 
of an uncommon order in respect of rate of interest and 
security will now bring money to the industry. Beyond this 
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much of the plant that is being worked at full pressure at 

times of maximum load can only be repaired, and renewals 

effected, by the sanction of the Government authorities, and 

then only (if the materials and labour can be secured) at a 

heavy cost. Itis no use to attempt to visualize where coal, 

oil, labour, transport, or materials are leading to. The only 

thing that can be done is to negotiate for the future with a 

pretty fair confidence that, bad as things are at present, in 

the aggregate they cannot be better, but may be worse, this 

side of the end of the war. There may be improvements 

here and there, which will most likely be off-set elsewhere 

by a worsening of conditions. New edicts and new situa- 

tions come upon the industry with severity ; and the same 

applies to certain other industries. The Government want 

more and more money to pay for the war. It is doing its 

best to choke people off from spending money uselessly and 

extravagantly, and to induce them to invest in War Loan. 

This is good. But,on the other hand, measures are framed 

which prevent the development of industries and enterprise 
that are the source from which the money springs. This is 
not good. The picture that results from taking a practical 
survey of the position, though painted in dark pigments, 
cannot in the circumstances be described as the product of» 
pessimism. 

The tyranny of the times is epidemic; and it has been— 
perhaps unwittingly—fostered by the Government in every 
conceivable way. Now the tyranny of the times is master 
of the Government. We see the proof in connection with 
labour. We see it in the reports of the Select Committee 
on National Finance, particularly the one noticed last week 
dealing with the Ministry of Munitions. We see it in what 
has happened in the gas industry. It issomething that has 
spread as a cancerous growth. It could all have been very 
different. The heavy control of the Government over the 
gas industry is due to the effects of existing legislation, and 
to so much being required of it. The combined causes have 
temporarily affected not its trading, but its financial sta- 
bility, and the possibility of doing even justice to the users 
of the various products, and of earning a fair return upon 
the capital required in the business. We do not wish the 
Government to do exactly the like to other industries; but 
they could as easily have controlled on just lines other 
industries that are essential to the country’s well-being, if 
they had provided in the first instance machinery powerful 
enough for the purpose. We are paying dearly for the mis- 

. takes and omissions of the past. The hope is that the ill- 
effects of these mistakes and omissions will soon end their 
incremental career, though it will be long before we witness 
their final disposal. That much can be positively said. 


A Sulphuric Acid Makers’ Association. 


FoL_Lowinc hard on the issue of the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the post-war position of the sulphuric 
acid and fertilizer trades, the sulphuric acid makers have 
determined upon the formation of a strong Association. 
This step was taken at a meeting held last Friday. The 
establishment of such an organization was recommended 
as an advisable step by the Departmental Committee; but 
the idea is not byany means new. It was favoured by Mr. 
Edgar P. Chance some two years ago. In the report of the 
Executive Committee of the National Gas Council issued 
last October, reference was made to the proposal ; and it 
was then stated that the Committee were awaiting the report 
of the Departmental Committee before advising the gas in- 
dustry.on the subject. The matter is of considerable im- 
portance to gas undertakings, as producers of sulphur and 
(in some cases) sulphuric acid, and as buyers of acid ; and 
the importance has been intensified by the fact that the 
plants that have been brought into use during the war will 
give a post-war excess of production equal to 350,000 tons. 
This is the latest estimate of Sir William Pearce, M.P.; the 
earlier ones we believe ran to between 400,000 and 500,000 
tons. With such an excess capacity as 350,000 tons, it is 
useless for further gas undertakings to contemplate taking 
up the manufacture of sulphuric acid on their own account ; 
but this is all the more reason why the position of gas un- 
dertakings as purchasers of sulphuric acid should be safe- 
guarded. 

The National Gas Council are to have two representatives 
on a Committee of extensive composition who are to act 
as an Organizing Committee to the new Association, and to. 
arrange the details as to constitution. We do not know in 
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will be invited to be present—whether as representing gas 
undertakings making sulphuric acid, or gas undertakings 
generally as sulphur suppliers and sulphuric acid users, 
Anyway among the number on the Committee the two 
representatives can have nothing more than nominal import- 
ance. It depends upon the purposes of the new organiza- 
tion whether it will be generally acceptable. The Depart- 
mental Committee's advocacy of the formation of such an 
Association seems to have as its foundation the surplus pro- 
ductive capacity for sulphuric acid that there will be after 
the war; and it was their view that it would be useful to 
have an Association for consultation and co-operation in 
the solution of the problems now to be faced. But it may 
be doubted whether the manufacturers will have any 
such limited ideas. Naturally they see their interests 
affected by the existence of the considerable surplus pro- 
ductive capacity; while consumers—equally naturally, if 
the law of supply and demand holds good with sulphuric 
acid—see in this excess capacity a prospect of obtaining 


sulphuric acid at a cheaper rate. As Mr. Edward Shortt, 
. K.C., M.P. (who was Chairman of the Departmental Com- 
‘ mittee), said at the meeting of the makers, Associations of 


the kind are good if their objecis are of a legitimate cha- 
racter ; but the fact that he has now been appointed Chair- 
man of a Committee to report on what safeguards are neces- 
sary to protect consumers against trade organizations is an 
indication that the Government are not persuaded that such 
organizations are always run with an eye to the interests of 
the community, but that their objects are sometimes circum- 
scribed by wholly selfish desires. The development of the 
new Association will be watched with interest by the gas 
industry ; and the advice in regard to it promised by the 
Executive Committee of the National Gas Council will also 
not be without its interest. 











The Oil Position. 


Hopes regarding the oil situation must not be buoyed-up by 
the fact that the imports of petroleum products into this country 
during the first two months of the year have been in volume of a 
remarkably high order. This is probably due to the extraordi- 
nary quantity of fuel oil received in the short time—most likely for 
Government purposes, as it will be remembered that an Order 
has lately been published prohibiting the importation of fuel oils. 
Imports of gas oil for the two months are less than 5 million 
gallons; and the value put upon it by the Board of Trade is 
(approximately) 1s. per gallon. Between this figure and what 
has to be paid in the market there is a notable difference 
There is no question that, in this matter of oil supply, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of this country and its Allies are 
working in unison. President Wilson has issued a proclamation 
which brings under regulation trading in oil—including fuel and 
gas oils. All American concerns engaged in the production of, or 
trading in, fuel oil (including gas oil) whose sale amounts to more 
than 100,000 gallons a year are now compelled to apply, under 
certain rules and conditions, for licences to enable transactions to 
be made. It is very clear that the gas industry here must not 
look for much assistance from oil next winter, even if it could 
afford to utilize it to any extent at the price. Our own Govern- 
ment are now appreciating more than ever they have hitherto done 
that, in so largely depending upon supplies of petroleum and its 
products from a distance across the sea, we are not in a secure 
position ; and so, apart from what is being done in connection 
with the extraction of oil from cannels, shales, and coal, they have 
at length entered into arrangements for trial borings to be sunk 
with the view to ascertaining whether the homeland has during 
the ages been engaged in the subterraneous hoarding of oil. 


Corrosion of Refractory Materials. 

On March 12 we had Mr. Thomas Glover |see pp. 485, 501] 
advocating the grading and washing of certain classes of coalas a 
prelude to carbonization, with the view to the realization of more 
profitable results in the products. The washing might also have 
the effect of reducing the quantity of salt in some coals which 
has a corrosive action on the retort structure. This, however, 
according to the studies of Herr Schwenke, of Herringen, does 
not give complete immunity from trouble in connection with 
coke-ovens; and so he has been experimenting with refractory 
materials to find one which will resist the action of excessive 





what capacity the two members of the National Gas Council 
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quantities of common salt in coal. He has now come to the 
conclusion—using a Koppers regenerative oven—that the best 
thing for protection is a lining of highly acid and well burnt bricks 
of about 85 p.ct. of SiO, (silica), with close texture. So lined 
an old battery of ovens was kept at work five years without 
repair, till working was temporarily stopped by the war. Photo- 
graphs of an oven with twelve rows of go p.ct. SiO, bricks laid in 
lime and another oven lined with 85 p.ct. SiO, bricks with fireclay 
joints, with equal service in time and quantity of coal, show the 
former bricks with smooth surfaces, the latter rough and full of 
cracks. In spite of the excess of salt in the coal charged into the 
oven, the go p.ct. SiO, bricks were better than those of the 5 p.ct. 
lower category in respect of silica. The experience will no doubt 
be practically examined in interested British quarters. 


Coal and Coke Exports. 


The volume of the coal, coke, and manufactured fuel exports 
is still on the down-grade. Last month the total sent out of the 
country was 2,632,019 tons, which was a reduction on 1916 of 
778,365 tons, and on 1917 of 270,598 tons. The total value last 
month is computed at £3,747,943, which is an increase of £379,794 
upon February, 1916, when a much larger quantity was exported, 
bat a reduction of £34,593 upon February, 1917, when (as men- 
tioned above) 270,598 tons more were shipped. The sellers, how- 
ever, have done better per ton, seeing that {1 8s. 6d. was the 
average value for last month, as against a shade over {1 6s. in 
February, 1917. The total exports for January and February 
were: 1918, 5,519,592 tons; 1917, 6,391,111 tons; 1916, 6,693,483 
tons. The values were for the two months: 1918, £7,878,874; 1917, 
£8,370,763 ; 1916, £6,590,309. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cyrit G. Davis (Davis Gas-Stove Company) has been 
elected a member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

Mr. JoserH T. BrouGcuron, Engineer and Manager of the Con- 
gleton Corporation Gas-Works, has been appointed to a similar 
position with the Haslingden Union Gas Company. 

Wide sympathy will be felt with Mr. and Mrs. Harry WIMHURST, 
of Sleaford, in the sad loss they have sustained through the death 
of their youngest daughter, Ethel, who was the wife of Lieut. 
James Hepherd, Battalion Transport Officer, M.G.C. 

The Directors of the Gas Light-and Coke Company have ap- 
pointed Mr. STEPHEN Lacey, Distributing Engineer, in succession 
to Mr. H.S. ReEson, who has resigned. Mr. Lacey, who has for 
some years past acted as deputy to Mr. Reeson, is the son of 
Mr. T. S. Lacey, of Beckton. 


In September, 1916, at the request of the Council, Mr. W. A. 
TooxeEy consented to act as Secretary of the Junior Institution of 
Engineers for the duration of the war; but to the regret of the 
members, professional duties have now compelled his retirement 
from this position, though he will retain his direction of affairs in 
the capacity of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. HERBERT G. 
RIpDLE has now taken up the duties of Secretary. 


A pleasing photograph appeared in last Sunday’s “ Illustrated 
Herald” of Captain Epric W. Broapberry, M.C., receiving a 
family greeting on leaving Buckingham Palace after his investi- 
ture. Captain Broadberry (who is the eldest son of Mr. A. E. 
Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E., of Tottenham) appeared in the list of 
Army Honours at the beginning of the year, as having been 
awarded the Military Cross for distinguished service in the field. 


M. Lucien Rotvanp pv’Esrare has been elected a Director of 
the Paris Gas Company, in place of M. Cornuault deceased. The 
death of M. Cornuault having also rendered vacant the vice- 
chairmanship of the Board of the Société d’Eclairage, Chauffage, 
et Force Motrice, the position has been filled by the election of 
MM. Reni Masse and Henri Damour as joint Vice-Chairmen. 
M. Cornuault’s services as a Director of the Company have been 
replaced by the election of M. HENRI MARQUISAN. 


Mr. J. W. WuIMSTER (the Engineer and Manager of the Bath 
Gas Company) was married on Saturday to Miss Marjorie Joyce 
Long. Mr. Whimster is the youngest son of Mr. James Whimster, 
J.P., of Armagh; while the bride is the elder daughter of the ex- 
Mayor of Bath. A large number of presents included silver 
salvers, suitably inscribed, from the Directors and the secretarial 
and engineering staff respectively of the Bath Gas Company, and 
pane of silver teaspoons and of pipes from the employees at the 
works, 


An interesting function took place in the offices of the Hebden 
Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board last Thursday. Mr. Chas. 
Robertshaw, the present Chairman, has given to the Board a 
large framed photograph of Mr. James Simpson; and the foot 
has been illuminated with this inscription: “‘ Mr. James Simpson, 
J.P., Chairman of the Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas 
Board for 16 years, and member of the Board since its formation 





23 years ago, 1895-1917." The photograph has been hung in the 
Board Room; and Mr. Robertshaw, in presenting it, spoke of the 
great progress made at the works during Mr. Simpson’s connec- 
tion with it. He mentioned that, when the works were taken over 
from the Company, the make of gas was about 60 million c.ft. 
a year; whereas now it was 100 millions. The Board thanked 
Mr. Robertshaw for the present. 


GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES DEMANDS. 


Arbitration Proceedings. 
Last Thursday, arbitration proceedings took place before the 
Committee on Production, arising out of a national claim for a 


general advance in wages put forward on behalf of male and 
female workers engaged in gas undertakings, municipal and pri- 
vate, throughout the country. Some 50,000 employees in London, 
and upwards of 1,000,000 workers in the kingdom generally, are 
affected. Over 200 companies and corporations were represented, 
together with the men’s unions; and the large attendance neces- 
sitated an adjournment from the Committee on Production’s 
offices, in Old Palace Yard, to the Central Hall, where the case 
was heard in private under the presidency of Sir George Gibb. 
Mr. Will Thorne, M.P. (Secretary of the National Union of 
General Workers), Mr. W. Simpson (Birmingham Gas Workers), 
and Mr. Wignall (Dockers’ Union, Bristol), argued the case for 
the employees; and Mr. D. Milne Watson represented the em- 

loyers. 
' The application, which was based on the continued high cost 
of living, was for an increase of 10s. per week on the adult wages 
in January last, and a similar advance to be paid to juniors and 
women who are doing work previously done by men; all Sunday 
work and holidays to count as Sunday time, with a minimum of 
not less than 20s. per week on pre-war rates for all adult workers. 
In addition, a claim was put forward for the 12} p.ct.war bonus 
on earnings already granted in the electric lighting industry and 
the engineering trade. 

Sir George Gibb announced that the decision of the Committee 
on Production would be given later. 








In response to a demand by Brighouse Corporation workers, 
through the Workers’ Union, for £1 per week advance on pre- 
war wages, plus 12} p.ct. bonus on total earnings, the Committee 
on Production have awarded, as from the first full pay-day in 
January, 1918, 8d. per shift advance to shift workers over 18 years 
of age, and 4s. per ordinary week to other workers. The previous 
increases have been 12s. to 16s. per week. There is no mention 
in the award of the 12} p.ct. bonus. 


COALITE HISTORY IN BRIEF. 


To give the history of the Coalite Companies in a single article 
in the “ Financier” is hardly doing justice to it, though probably 
very convenient to compress it, as it saves the necessity of sup- 
plying many details as to the financial, technical, and commercial 
mess that constitutes so much of that history, and has not fur- 
nished the shareholders with dividends, but only so far with con- 
siderable losses and anxiety. It would have been interesting if 
the writer of the twelfth article of the series had mentioned the 
total sum that has been lost in this adventure in company promo- 
tion. He cites the chain of companies who “ hold” and “ operate” 
the Coalite “ patents ’—Coalite, Limited, the British Coalite Com- 
pany, the Barnsley Smokeless Fuel Company, and Low Tem- 
perature Carbonization. The Eticoal Syndicate does not appear 
to be worthy of a place in the record. The writer of the article 
is true to the trust reposed in him. He speaks as though Coalite 
was the only low-temperature system in existence. 


The very earnest consideration that is now being given by the 
Government to the national importance of the Coalite products, 
and, indeed, the practical recognition accorded, portend big 
developments in the near future. If reasonable expectations 
thus inspired be fulfilled, then this Company and its associate 
undertakings should reap the reward that has been well earned 
by indomitable effort, but far too long delayed. 

It is within our knowledge that the Government have also been 

giving ‘“‘ earnest consideration ” to other low-temperature systems. 

The “practical recognition” by the Government, we suppose, 

refers to the putting of £10,000 into the Barnsley concern, which 

step was subsequently referred to in the House, when it was shown 
pretty conclusively that the Government had no intention to ex- 
tend their patronage, because they found that the Coalite process 
would not serve the purposes which they had then in contem- 
plation—the provision of materials for high explosives. The “if” 
before “ reasonable expectations ” indicates the foresight and the 

‘caution of the writer. “ Reasonable expectations” appear to be 

easily inspired judging by Coalite literature. 

There is an interesting feature about this particular article of 
the series. It ascribes much of the misery and misfortune of the 
British Coalite Company to this— 

. On the very day the prospectus of the British Coalite Company 
appeared, ‘‘The Times’’ and other papers also contained an 
advertisement of what purported to be a new smokeless fuel, 
which portended very serious competition by powerful interests. 
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The immediate result was that the underwriters were scared. 
and withdrew their commitments. ‘They can scarcely be blamed 
in = circumstances, for it naturally seemed to them a grave 
risk. 
This, it is stated, caused a temporary wreckage of Coalite pro- 
spects. It is asked, ‘‘ Where is the vaunted smokeless fuel now ? ” 
And then the remark: “ Its producers with their large capital and 
mechanical resources. might surely have persevered if they were 
confident of their ability to beat Coalite out of the fieid in fair and 
open competition ; but, for some unexplained reason, the enter- 
prise was allowed to lapse after it had caused a temporary wreck- 
age of Coalite’s progress.” Surely the Coalite Company, who had 
not ceased their endeavours, boasts, or claims might have beaten all 
such aspirants out of the field in opencompetition. But they didnot. 
The reason for the disappearance of the competitors with fuel con- 
taining a higher percentage of volatile matter than ordinary gas 
coke was that there was not a sufficient public demand for it at 
the higher price that had to be charged for ordinary coke and 
in competition with household coal at then prices. The Coalite 
Company know this to be the reason as well as we do. Yet prior 
to this nonsense in trying to place upon competitors the primary 
cause for Coalite misfortunes, the article states that, from the 
experimental plant at Wednesfield, “‘ such excellent results were 
obtained that it was decided to form the British Coalite Com- 
pany.” If this be true, why the “temporary wreckage of Coalite’s 
progress.” “Temporary!” Yet this happening dates back some 
nine or ten years! The “temporary” wreckage seems to have been 
of somewhat long duration. But notwithstanding the “ excellent 
results ” at Wednesfield, the article tells us that, when the system 
was installed at Barking—another of the graveyards of Coalite 
hopes—it was found that cast-iron retorts were radically unsuit- 
able; they buckled, and became semi-porous. It had taken a 
considerable time to ascertain this; for Barking after Wednesfield 
was not the only place where cast-iron retorts were installed by 
the Coalite Company on a considerable scale, and always with 
a beating of the big drum. Cast-iron retorts are quite suitable 
for true low-temperature carbonization ; but the fact of the 
matter is that the temperatures adopted by Coalite have been 
rising from the initial stages. Hence the adoption of fire- 
clay—the same as in gas-works practice. Now it is stated that 
the plant at Barugh, near Barnsley, may be seen in “ perfectly 
satisfactory ” operation. It was not long since that, at the annual 
meeting of the Company, the Chairman referred to stoppages and 
difficulties at Barugh. Coalite has in its day had a good many 
quick transformations. 
There is one real national service that Coalite hasdone. It was 
the means of having some Germans interned; and for this it has 
our gratitude. Let the article tell the tale: 


When the fortunes of the Coalite group seemed at their lowest ebb— 
that is to say, in 1912—German interests showed more faith and 
enterprise than financiers and industrialists of this country ; and 
they sent over representatives to investigate. These early in 1913 
undertook to enter into a contract for the erection of low-tempera- 
ture plants throughout the United Kingdom and on the Continent 
—provided they were permitted to have ayear’stests. When the 
tests were completed and acknowledged to be satisfactory, the 
German interests sent over a large staff of draughtsmen, engi- 
neers, chemists, and other experts for the construction of the 
Barnsley plant. That was just before the war broke out ; and 
the outbreak of hostilities made them enemy aliens, with the 
result that they were interned. From a patriotic standpoint 
that was good business; but it deprived the Coalite companies 
of the handsome royalties contracted for. Nevertheless, the 
German industrial invasion showed the estimation in which the 
Coalite processes were held by Continental experts and finan- 
ciers; and the Barnsley works were preceeded with. There, 
profiting by the mistakes and disappointments of the past, the 
pioneers have achieved such success as has assured the co- 
operation of important financial interests that are now bent on 
realizing one of the most momentous revolutions our industrial 
history has known. - 


It is the same old Coalite drum that exists to-day. 











Modern Developments in Gas-Works Construction and Practice. 
—The discussion on Mr. Alwyne Meade’s paper before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers [ante, p. 502] was concluded last Tues- 
day; closing with a speech by the President (Mr. H. E. Jones). 
Those who took part in the discussion were Messrs. Henry 
Woodall, Charles Hunt, Thomas Glover, Thomas Goulden, 
Stanley H. Jones, Samuel Glover, G. M. Gill, C. E. Jones, and 
J. G. W. Aldridge. 

The British Engineers’ Association.—At the sixth annual 
general meeting of the Association, the President (Sir Wilfrid 
Stokes), in moving the adoption of the report of the Council, re- 
ferred to the growth of the work of the Association—particularly 
in relation to the obtaining of inquiries from Overseas, the issue 
of the Association’s Directories, and the numerous services ren- 
dered to individual members. The new President is Colonel 
Armstrong, D.S.O., Chairman of Messrs. Greenwood and Batley, 
Ltd., of Leeds; while the other members of Council include Sir 
John Hunter (Messrs. Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd.), Mr. T. 
Cuthbert Stewart (Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd.), and Mr. 
J. C. Ward (Messrs. Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd.). Various other 
Associations are represented on the Council; Mr. George Clark 
of the Bryan Donkin Company, Ltd.) acting in this capacity on 
behalf of the Society of British Gas Industries. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


THERE is more than one electro-culture muddle in the electrical 
industry. With all the electro-culture of men’s brains for the 
purpose of making them efficient electrical engineers, they do not 
all seem capable of completely com- 
Complete Compassing passing the points of a question before 
of Considerations. coming to a decisive opinion upon it. 
For example, they talk lightly of uniting 
coal carbonization with electricity generation, in addition to the 
extensive coal carbonization plants already in existence; but 
no one can tell if this would pay, or if the secondary products 
yield would not so assist to overbalance market conditions that, 
instead of diminishing the cost of generation, they would increase 
it through hopes as to values not being realized. They talk of 
huge generating stations and long-distance transmission systems; 
but no one seems to have calculated the cost of transmission (in- 
cluding the expense of transporting the secondary products of coal 
carbonization) in relation to the transmission of other agents, even 
of coal. They ramp, too, over the question of utilizing electricity 
for intensifying the production of food. No electrical engineer 
can yet tell us whether the electrification of crops will, even if it 
actually hastens or stimulates them, have any detrimental physio- 
logical action upon them. An eminent physician, writing recently 
in “ The Times,” says: “ The problems are highly complex; the 
sources of fallacy are numerous. Even should it be proved that 
the electrification of crops or seeds does hasten their growth or 
increase their immediate productiveness, it will still have to be 
shown that with mere increase in bulk there is no deterioration 
of quality, impairment of fertility, or diminished resistance [of the 
crops ?| to disease.” These things, however, do not trouble elec- 
tricaladvocates. Itis a pity they do not look at all sides of a ques- 
tion and the possibilities before beginning serious advocacy. 


Again, in the matter of huge concentra- 
tions of generating plant, there has been 
occasional allusion to, but not a general 
electrical recognition of, the danger in 
time of war—particularly in these days of fast-speed and heavy 
bomb-carrying aircraft—of such schemes. We are hoping for a 
permanent peace afterthe war. But whocan tell what will happen 
with mundane affairs in the hands of men with different aspirations, 
and different views as how best to attainthem? Anyway, it willnever 
do for any nation to again be found unprepared for war; and among 
the preparations must bea sound defensive system in the country. 
Let us suppose that munition works depended for power upon the 
proposed huge concentrations of electric generating plant, what 
could be more to the taste of an enemy at war than to have such 
concentrations for objectives in their bombing expeditions? A 
few well-placed bombs might cause an immense delay or re- 
duction in the production of munitions. It does not seem to 
require so much as the bursting of a bomb to cause a disloca- 
tion and interruption of work over a large area depending upon 
a single electrical station for power. Under the side heading 
of “ Bonnybridge,” the “ Electrical Review ” reports that the 
bursting of a large cast-iron pipe at the works of the Scottish 
Central Electric Power Company caused serious dislocation of 
work in Stirlingshire and Linlithgowshire. Over an area of about 
400 square miles, labour in a large number of iron and steel works, 
brick-works, and collieries was entirely suspended. In a number 
of the steel works, the furnaces (which were fully charged) cooled, 
necessitating the blasting of the solid contents. That cast-iron 
pipe has supplied a good piece of testimony as to the danger of 
large electrical concentrations ; and perhaps it will be of help in 
making the concentrationists see that their plans have another 
and an important side. Assuming (without admitting) that there 
is economy in their plans, the production of the economy may 
possibly be accompanied by risks which may some day produce 
not merely a temporary peace-time industrial disaster, but a war- 
time national one. 


The Lesson of an 
Accident. 


An “Occasional Contributor” to the 
“ Electrical Times” is, like many other 
electrical men, concerned over the effect 
that the report of the Coal Conservation 


Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee may have upon 
people who are not in the actual know, and so cannot appraise 
the report at its true value. There is no doubt that the report 
would lead the casual lay reader to think that the members of the 
electrical profession are all mad or incompetent, with perhaps an 
exception on the North-East Coast. The big cities, for example, 
have placed stations in unsuitable positions, apparently because 
by this means the rateable value came into the owning towns 
themselves. The contributor to our contemporary is of opinion 
that such criticism will affect the interests of electricity supply 
when it comes to election speeches. It will make a nice tit-bit 
for candidates for municipal honours to be enabled to quote the 
authority of a Committee which has been at work under.the gis 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction, and has received the blessing 
of Lord Haldane for the beneficent work that it is supposed to 
have done in pointing to a serious leakage in national wealth 
through the nfisuse of coal. The new critic opines that those 
who form the thinking part of the electorate will each say: “ Just 


The Report and 
Unfair Criticism. 
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what I thought,” and will to urge that as Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield cannot run electricity concerns on 
business lines, they had better to be transferred to com- 
panies, which is just what would, of course, coincide with the 
views of Mr. C. H. Merz and those who side with him. There is 
a point which the critic urges should be placed before those who 
may be impressed by the report, and who may allow it to fan 
into a flame their smouldering antagonism to municipal electricity 
—. It is that the capital of municipal electric undertakings 
is being wiped-off by si g fund and repayment, and . 
tion is being well looked after. Consequently, this will put them in 
a position that in the course of a few years will knock the power 
companies out of any financial comparison. There is nothing 
much that can be'said favourable for the large power companies 
now in existence, excepting it be the North-East Companies ; and 
even in that direction there are those who say “ it is not all gold 
that glitters.” But this is a matter over which one cannot 
generalize. These a concerns that are doing well in 
building-up financial stability are those in especially favoured 
areas, and they are the envied of less fortunate contemporaries, 
some of which have no funds worth speaking of, and have to 
look to the ratepayers’ purses to keep them from destruction. 
We are not lovers of municipal trading; but we are of fair deal- 
ing. Therefore, condemnation that unfairly assails municipal 
electrical professional ability will not find us friendly, even though 
it comes from a company quarter. 


In a leaderette last week mention was 
Increased Charges and made of the importance of small units 
the Small Unit. when making increases in charge, espe- 
cially in times like the present. In the 
“Memoranda,” too, there have been references to the fairness of 
spreading the existing special war time costs over all classes of 
consumers, and not lumping them upon any single class, and ex- 
cluding others. The increase should apply to long-term contract 
consumers, as well as to others; and electricity suppliers have 
the concurrence of the Ministry of Munitions in this beds done. 
The Worcester Electricity Department finds that its increased 
annual cost of production is about £7000. The Committee have, 
of course, increased the price of current to ordinary consumers; 
and now they have asked the authority of the Council to advance 
by 3d. per unit the price of energy to the consumers with whom 
they have contracts. Under these contracts, apparently the con- 
sumption is not more than 1,920,000 units; but the 3d. per unit, 
which will not strike the consumers as being an enormous in- 
crease, will produce £1000, which is worth having in these times. 
If the Committee made the same advance at per 1000 units (we 
are not suggesting that 1000 units are only worth 1000 c.ft. of gas), 
they would have to talk of an advance of ros. 5d. This shows 
that the small unit has a commercial value when it is a question 
of making substantial advances through heavy augmentations in 
the costs of production. 


It will be remembered that recently the 
City Editor of “The Times” was sympa- 
thetic over the efforts of gas companies 
in applying to Parliament for some amelioration of the conditions 
of the stock and share holders in these days of stress—more 
particularly in view of the extraordinary depreciation of divi- 
dend and capital values through the working of the statutory 
sliding-scale, which was constructed on peace-time terms. “ Elec- 
trical Industries,” while not objecting to the sympathetic attitude, 
says that the shareholders in electric supply companies would 
be only too glad to have “’arf the peice: af of the gas share- 
holder.” We venture to doubt whether they would like the 
portion of gas shareholders in these days of (in so many cases) 
the slackened inflow of cash into the private purse, with the in- 
creased heavy outgoings. We are glad that the writer explains 
what he means. It seems that the electrical “complaint” is 
nothing new. It is the aged question of expropriation. There 
is, he remarks, no approximate equality between an undertaking 
with permanent tenure and one with limited tenure, and liability 
to expropriation at an unknown “ then value” of the plant without 
any allowance for goodwill, future profits, or any other considera- 
tion whatsoever. Expropriation of electricity concerns is not a 
product of the war; it is not influenced in any way by the 
war. It is something that existed at the time the shareholders 
originally put their money into the concerns. The war condi- 
tions that have knocked all shape out of the terms on which the 
gas companies’ sliding-scale was founded did not exist when, on 
its inducements, shareholders invested their money in gas under- 
takings. Still another error of our electrical contemporary is 
that “the sliding-scale restriction on gas undertakings more- 
over is matched by the maximum prices imposed upon electric 
supply companies.” How can this be when the price of elec- 
tricity can be raised right up to the maximum, and, if finances 
will allow, the old dividend can still be paid. In the case of the 
gas companies’ sliding-scale, every penny increase in price brought 
about by war conditions has ripped another slice off the divi- 
dend, which process has been going on with such frequency that 
in some cases the dividend has now reached quite a diaphanous 
state. Anyway our contemporary is persuaded that, so far as 
external conditions are concerned, “the gas companies are 
immeasurably better off than the electric supply companies, 
which have never been sanguine enough to hope for anything so 


Relative Positions, 





electrici eteniry to nullify this permanence, the position of the 
poo reine te as an sole factor in the country’s system and 
operations has hardened immensely. But the position must be 
supported by attractive capital and by a sound dividend-earning 
capacity, which the sliding-scale denies in these times when the 
con is more than ever required. We have been looking at 
some of the dividends that are being paid by the London Electric 
Supply Companies. What a difference there would have been in 
them te they had been under a sliding-scale! 

In connection with the Chadwick Lec- 
tures on “ Electricity and National Pro- 
gress,” Prof. H. T. Davidge is still moving 
round the country talking in some respects 


of electrical ideals unattainable in practice. He has been at Swan- 
sea; and there he has been good enough to throw in a word for 
gas heating “as a matter of economy.” But his main advocacy 
is electrical. All advocacy should have a logical basis. We quite 
agree that electricity can contribute to healthy conditions by 
enabling the homes of even the humblest workers to be placed 
in healthful surroundings far from the fumes of the factory by 
making the fullest use of the possibilities of electric traction. 
But then Prof. Davidge suggests that, by lighting and heating the 
homes electrically, the most healthy conditions may be maintained, 
though “in some cases” electric lighting might be combined with 
heating by gas, asa matter of economy. Thus economical gasis in 
the working man’s home to take second place to electricity as the 
heating agent,where, apparently, electric heating is rae the capa- 
city of the purse. Let the Professor just ask himself the question, 
How is any working man (excluding munition workers in time of 
war) to afford electric heating? There have been great complaints 
of the inefficiency of electric-heaters as room warmers. The elec- 
trical answer has faithfully been that the fault has been through 
expecting small-sized heaters to do too much work, and therefore 
the requirement is a three or four kilowatt heater. In his con- 
genial country retreat, the working man cannot afford to pay for 
3 or 4 units per hour to heat a single room. By the end of a cold 
week, he would find his electric bill for heating would absorb 
perhaps half or one-third of his wages; and at present prices of 
current in some areas (where the user is not a munition worker), 
he might find that he would have no money left for the ordinary 
n es of life. Nowin addition to economy, if Prof. Davidge 
had stated that the modern gas-fire was a health promoter through 
its ventilating agency, he would have added to our gratitude for 
the little that he did say concerning gas—that is, judging from the 
abstract of the lecture to hand. If, too, he had shown how the 
use of gas means a nationally valuable application of coal through 
the many important derivatives from its carbonization—this in a 
way elec’ ‘city does not match—he would have said something 
that would have greatly enhanced his lecture. If Prof. Davidge 
would like to enter into these matters with us, there will be delight 
on our part. We are always open to be convinced if the evidence 
is strong enough, as well as to help to carry conviction to others 
where it is obviously required. 


The Workman and 
Electric-Heaters. 





Masonic—Murdoch Lodge, No. 3480. 

The Annual Festival of this Lodge was held last Thursday at 
the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, when the S.W. (W. Bro. Luke B. 
Taylor) was installed W.M. by the retiring Master—W, Bro. 
Harold G. Eveson. The officers invested were: 


W. Bro. W. J. R. Baker. . S.W. 
Bro. H. J. Woodfine . j.w. 
W. Bro. R. i: Milbourne. . Chaplain. 
W. Bro. Fred Vale. . . Treasurer. 
Bro. Frank Jervis . . - Secretary. 
W. Bro. Vincent Hughes. . . Charity Steward. 
Bro. W.M. Valon. . . . S.D. 
Bro. Forrester Clayton . . J.D. 
W. Bro. S.O. Stephenson . , D.C. 
W. Bro. W.A.Sapey .. « Assist. D.C. 
Bro. H. V. Stanton . . Organist. 
Bro. Lieut. Robert Scott, Assist. Secretary. 
W. Bro. P. B. Rider . Roe ate + Oe 
Bro. pen =. ae a a 
Bro. Lieut.-Col. W. R. Glover, D.S.O. . 
eS | } Stewards. 
Bie. Wie. JOOS kk kk 
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Restrictions in the Use of Gas and Electricity—All commu- 
nications on the subject of the restrictions in the use of gas and 
electricity should be addressed to Mr. Garnham Roper, C.B., 
Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade, No. 7, Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Atmospheric Pollution—Dealing with the subject of the 
“ Measurement of Atmospheric Pollution,” in a paper before the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Dr. J. S. Owens said the era was 
past when a harmless gas like carbon dioxide was taken as a 
measure of impurity ; and dust and dirt were now recognized as 
the really important things, causing great waste of human life, 
and also of fuel, light, and other necessities. As showing the kind 
of air that city dwellers were sometimes forced to breathe, he 
cited the following figures of deposits from the air for one year, 
April to March, per square mile at the following places: Oldham, 
g50 tons; Manchester, 635 tons; London, 453 tons; Sheffield, 
395 tons; Malvern Wells, 56 tons. Evidence existed, he added 
of a general reduction of atmospheric impurity during the winter 
of 1916-17 as compared with the preceding one—probably due to 








wonderful as permanent tenure.” 


Despite all the strategy of the 


the reduced consumption of raw coal. 
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WRIGHT'S “AUTOGAS ” PRODUCER. 


Tue extent to which furnaces fired with coal gas have displaced 
those using hard fuel is, of course, well known both to furnace- 
users and to the makers of such appliances; but now it has been 
felt by Messrs. John Wright & Co., of Birmingham, that, with the 
necessity for still larger furnaces, and the difficulty of maintaining 
a sufficient gas supply for all possible requirements in some areas 
largely occupied on munitions, some other means of providing a 
fuel gas is essential. They have therefore designed expressly for 
furnace work the “ Autogas ” patent producer, to use gas.coke; and 
it is, so far as they know, at the present time the only apparatus for 
the purpose possessing such simplicity and convenience of working. 
Those undertakings which are now experiencing too large ademand 
for their gas and too small a demand for their coke will welcome 
this promise of securing a more equal state of affajrs; while, of 
course, the linking-up in this way of the coal-gas industry with 
the manufacture of producer gas should be of great value in 
localities where coal gas is inaccessible. We agree with Messrs. 
John Wright & Co. that it would be a very good thing if the coke 
salesmen of the various gas undertakings would get into touch 
with them, so that a plen of campaign might be arranged with a 
view to introducing this gas-coke-consuming producer to the 
notice of manufacturers who would be likely users. 
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A Furnace-Producer Utilizing Gas Coke, 


The “ Autogas” producer possesses special features, which have 
been commended by practical engineers who have seen and tested 
it under daily working conditions. The rectangular-shaped cast 
iron and mild steel generator (which has no parts to get out of 
order, so that the cost of repairs is negligible) is internally lined 
with fire-brick. The fire-bars are of a special x section, with 
circular ends which fit into bearings. The turning of the bars 
from time to time with a hand lever cleans the fire, and breaks- 
up any formation of clinker there may be, thus doing away with 
any chance of stoppage in gas making from this cause, as well as 
avoiding possible damage to the producer by poking. For each 
fire-bar a separate water supply is arranged; the water being 
maintained in the uppermost groove of the bar, in direct contact 
with the fuel, thus providing the steam required for the production 
of gas, and at the same time maintaining the bar at such a tem- 
perature as ensures for it an indefinite length of life. Any par- 
ticular bar can be removed for inspection when desired, without 
disturbing the others. The producer requires charging with fuel 
only once in three or four hours, so that the attendance required 
(and that need not be skilled) is but little. 

As to the product, Messrs. Wright & Co. state that, owing to 








the highly efficient method of water evaporation at the fire-bars, 
the gas evolved is of a specially high calorific value, and this value 
is maintained by a bed of fuel of certain defined thickness always 
being above the gas-outlet ports. What they suggest as the ideal 
arrangement with large furnaces, is to have an “ Autogas” pro- 
ducer built in the furnace-body, as thereby all sensible gas heat 
is utilized, and the most efficient working conditions are ensured. 
For smaller installations, one producer can be adapted to serve two 
or more furnaces—such adaptation usually calling for only slight 
alterations. The “ Autogas ” is made in several sizes, the smallest 
giving a maximum output of 4000 c.ft. of gas per hour; and with 
it there is said to be no difficulty whatever in constructing glass- 
melting furnaces to work at from 1200° to 1400°C. For angle bar, 
plate, annealing, re-heating, and normalizing furnaces, &c., tem- 
peratures of from 350° to 1100° C., according to design, can be 
obtained. Under ordinary conditions, where a chimney is avail- 
able with a reasonable “ pull,” no induced draught is necessary. 
Indeed, simplicity and economy are apparent in all features of the 
apparatus. 

For particulars as to the use of this furnace in the glass-making 
trade, reference may be directed to a paper [see pp. 586] read 
last Wednesday at Newcastle-on-Tyne by Mr. A. B. Roxburgh, 
the patentee. 


”_ 
—_ 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


From the “ Journal” for March, 1858. 


The Phenix Gas Company.—The Phenix Gas Company was 
established in 1824 for lighting the borough of Southwark and all 
the southern parts of the Metropolis; and the ramifications of the 
Company were gradually extended until several hundred miles of 
mains were laid down. Ten years after the establishment of the 
Phcenix Company, the district was invaded by the South Metro- 
politan and the London Gas Companies; and in 1849 the Surrey 
Consumers’ Company was also formed to light a portion of the 
same district. Thus there were four companies, with mains run- 
ning side by side along many of the streets, and under the foot- 
pavements ; and if competition be advantageous to gas consumers, 
they had full experience of it in the struggles of these rival com- 
panies to obtain their custom. It is, indeed, always pleasant to 
be courted; and during the “reckless race of competition,” the 
consumers were, no doubt, much pleased to be solicited for their 
custom—to be allowed to burn gas a whole fortnight for nothing, 
as a bribe to obtain it—and to be able to indulge a desire for 
change, so as to try three sources of supply in the course of a 
single year. This state of things must have been agreeable, so 
long as it lasted ; but it was quite evident that it could not endure 
long, for the shareholders of public companies have some more 
substantial object than the Quixotic design of tilting with rival 
competitors for the benefit of the public, who, in such cases, laugh 
at the folly, while they reap the advantage, of the contest. 

The axiom of Mr. Robert Stephenson—that where amalgama- 
tion is possible continued competition is impossible—is equally 
applicable to other public undertakings as to railway companies ; 
and though the reckless race of competition may be kept up until 
either the patience of the shareholders is exhausted or one or 
other of the competitors is ruined, it must eventually termin- 
ate, and the sooner the better for the substantial interests of the 
public, as well as of those whose property is being sacrificed. 
The present gain is generally but the forerunner of future loss ; 
and when the race is ended, either by compromise or ruin, the 
public, who thought it good sport for the time, have often to 
pay the damage in increased charges which the losses incurred 
have rendered necessary. Fortunately, however, for the gas con- 
sumers of the southern part of the metropolis, the compromise 
was effected in time to prevent them from experiencing disadvan- 
tage from the previous losses, and in the district assigned to the 
Phcenix Company the consumers are now much better supplied 
than they were during the time of competition. They do not, it 
is true, enjoy the pleasure of being assiduously courted 7 four 
companies for their favours, nor are they permitted any longer 
to burn gas for nothing. But the quality of it has been greatly 
improved. 











Increased Output of Natural Gas.—Statistics compiled for the 
United States Geological Survey show that the volume of natural 
gas commercially utilized in the United States in 1916 was greater 
than that so utilized in any other year in the history of the natural 
gasindustry. The quantity used amounted to 753,170,253,000 c.ft., 
and ex ed by nearly 125,000,000,000 c.ft. (or 20 p.ct.) the re- 
cord establisbed in 1915. The proportion of natural gas supplied 
to industrial consumers in 1916 was 4 p.ct. larger than in 1915. 


Proposed Association for Refractories Research.—The Pro- 
visional Committee appointed to draw up a scheme for a proposed 
Association for refractories research has (it is announced in the 
March 15 number of the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry) now drafted a preliminary prospectus, in which is out- 
lined a suggested constitution for the proposed Association. In 
drafting the prospectus, the Committee has been in consultation 
with the Department for Scientific and Industrial Research ; and 
it now proposes to lay the scheme before a selected number of 
firms and individuals interested in the subject and likely to become 
members of the proposed body. 
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GAS COMPANIES AND INCOME-TAX. 


By GEORGE ROGERSON. 


A cLosE study of the law of income-tax, reveals to the student 
many complex, and at the same time interesting, problems. The 
constant increase in the rate of income-tax charged has made 
the question one of much importance to accountants, secretaries, 
and all those who have to do with the accountancy branch of 
an undertaking. 


Bank INTEREST AND DEDUCTION. OF INCOME-TAX. 


Considering the prevalence which this method of borrowing 
money has obtained the last few years, the law relating to the 
subject is not so well known as it deserves to be. Many com- 

anies—and, in fact, individuals—make accommodations of this 

ind ; and seldom a thought is given as to whether or not these 
should stand on a par with an ordinary loan. To thoroughly 
understand this problem, there are two main features which must 
be borne in mind when borrowing money from the bank. 


WHEN MAY TAx BE DEDUCTED ? 


The first is that bank interest may be paid out of profits which 
are subject to tax, or out of money—i.e., capital—not subject to 
tax. The second is that bank interest may be termed annual 
interest, or it may not come within the meaning of the term. 
Having enumerated the main provisions to be borne in mind, 
and in order that the reader may easily understand the meaning, 
the following illustrations should be carefully noted. 


(1) A company, in order to create a good coal reserve, arrange 
with their bankers for a temporary overdraft up to £3000 
at 1 p.ct. above bank rate. 

(2) A company, in order to pay off certain loans falling due, 
borrow from their bankers £3000 at 5 p.ct. interest per 
annum. The sum to be repaid at the end of six months. 

(3) A company, awaiting calls on an issue of shares, need a 
temporary loan of £6000, and arrange with their bankers 
for the sum at }p.ct. above bank-rate. The sum to be 
repaid at the end of three months. 

(4) A company, in lieu of issuing new capital for extensions, 
borrow from their bankers the sum of {£6000 at the rate 
of 5 p.ct. interest per annum. The loan to extend over a 
period of three years. 


The four illustrations having been carefully read, it has now to 
be seen which may be treated as a charge against profits subject 
to tax, and which are to be treated as a charge against money not 
subject to tax. The lawon this subject may be easily understood 
by an appeal to business experience. It is a rule—and the lawis 
very definite upon this point—that no expense shall be set against 
profit unless it is incurred in actually earning the profit. Interest 
paid on an overdraft required by the exigencies of the actual 
trading may be charged against profit. It will therefore be seen 
that the first illustration is the only one which may be charged 
as a trade expense. The last three illustrations are a charge 
against money not subject to tax, as interest paid in return for the 
capital a company find it necessary to borrow is not a trade ex- 
pense within the meaning of the Income-Tax Acts. © 

Consideration must now be given to the question of when may 
income-tax be deducted from interest paid to the bank. The 
Income-Tax Act clearly states that the tax may only be deducted 
when the interest is “annual.” The length of the periods over 
which the instalments of interest are paid is immaterial; and the 
fact that interest is calculated at a certain rate per cent. per 
annum does not make it annual. The whole question therefore 

resolves itself in a clear definition of the word “annual.” More 
often than not, it happens that the rate of interest fluctuates with 
the bank rate, or the amount of money varies according to the 
requirements of the borrower. Fluctuations of this kind have 
the effect of removing the interest in question outside the term 
‘annual interest,” which ruling has been upheld in cases which 
have come before the Courts. 

On examination of the four illustrations cited, we find that 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are not subject to a deduction of income-tax 
when paying the interest, as they do not come within the term 
“annual interest ;” and only in illustration No. 4 may income-tax 
be deducted from the interest when making payment to the bank. 
The reader will readily appreciate the importance of this subject 
from a business point of view, as it will be seen: 


(1) That in most cases the law operates in favour of the 
banker. 
(2) That in arranging loans with their banker, a company 
should consider whether the interest will come within the 
meaning of the term “ annual interest.” 


FREE oF Tax DIvIDENDs. 


The issue of shares at a fixed dividend, “ free of income-tax,’ 
has, in the past, been widely adopted by gas undertakings. While 
this class of security is very attractive to the investor, war con- 
ditions have made them very costly to undertakings. In these 
cases, the tax is paid by the company. The expression “ free of 
income-tax” is somewhat contradictory, and should not be used. 
As a matter of fact, it should be: “ The company pay tax on the 





which include the dividends paid. From a financial point of view, 
these issues are anything but sound finance on the part of an 
undertaking, and where shares are issued bearing a fixed rate of 
interest, income-tax should always be deducted. 

Take the case of a company whose Special Act provides for an 
issue of preference shares, which must bear a rate of interést not 
exceeding 6 p.ct: per annum. If the company issued preference 
shares bearing a rate of interest at 4 p.ct. per annum “free of 
income-tax,” the present value of {100 is as follows: 


Interest on {100 at4p.ct. perannum . {£4 0 o 
Add tax ats5s.inthe pound . ... 41 68 





Totals oe RB SS Ot et Sf p.ct. 
Supposing the income-tax is increased to 7s. 6d. in the pound, the 
value of £100 would be: 


Interest on £100 at 4 p.ct. perannum . £4 0 oO 
Add tax,at 7s.6d.inthe pound . . . 2 8 0 





Total ka se ee ere =» £6 8, Ot en toei apc. 
This shows that the company would be paying a dividend in 
excess of the statutory powers. : 

Similarly, on ordinary shares, many gas companies have been 
in the habit of paying the full statutory dividend “ free of income- 
tax.” This procedure is illegal, unless the tax is paid in the form 
of back-dividend. Take the case of the Ashton Gas Company v. 
Attorney-General, the House of Lords had to consider whether 
or not the shareholders were entitled to receive their dividends 
“free of income-tax.”” The Lord Chancellor observed that “ the 
Legislature had enacted that shareholders should not receive 
more than 10 p.ct. as profit on their undertaking; and any amount 
paid as tax by the Company should be inclusive, and not exclu- 
sive, of the amount payable for the year.” 

It will be seen that every increase in the rate of income-tax charge 
means a greater distribution of profits. Cases have also arisen, 
in this way, where a company have distributed more in dividend 
than was actually earned in profit. 


INCOME-TaAx AND H1irRE-PURCHASE OF WAGONS. 


The transit of coal—the raw material for the gas-works—has 
been a continual source of great anxiety to gas undertakings during 
the war. This is owing to the enormous demand made upon the 
available rolling stock belonging to the colliery proprietors. It 
is essential that more consideration be given to the purchase of 
wagons by the undertakings themselves ; and, in this connection, 
many smaller undertakings could avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to obtain wagons on the hire-purchase system. 

The Income-Tax Authorities now grant as an allowance that 
part of the hiré-purchase of wagons representing hire as con- 
trasted with purchase. The scheme in force is that the difference 
between the initial value—i.c., the price at which the wagons would 
have been sold for cash at the date of the agreement—and the 
aggregate amount payable under the agreement is to be treated 
as hire, and allowed in equal annual amounts spread over the 
full term of the agreement. Depreciation (about 5 p.ct.) is also 
allowed on the initial value from the beginning of the agreement. 








Illuminating Engineering. 


It will be remembered that in January, Mr. Leon Gaster, the 

Hon. Secretary of the Illuminating Engineering Society, and Editor 
of the “ Illuminating Engineer,” read a paper before the Society 
tracing the progress of illuminating engineering, and deducing 
from it lessons and guidance for the future. A decade is not a 
long span in any movement. But the past decade is the measure 
of the life of the Society and of the “Illuminating Engineer,” 
and both have achieved considerable success during that period. 
If the same success attends them—and they have our heartiest 
wishes for it—during the coming years, illuminating engineering 
will become a science instead of the haphazard thing that it now 
is, subject, as it ever has been, to the whims and fancies of every 
man who touches it. The Society as well as our monthly con- 
temporary (both of which are due to the initiative of Mr. Gaster, 
who has also from the first been very largely the guiding spirit) 
have filled a previously unoccupied place. They have both been 
instrumental in broadening knowledge on many of the subjects 
that combine to the making of scientific illumination. We 
cannot have illumination experts before we have the knowledge 
which enables them to perform their functions in a proper 
manner; nor without that knowledge can the highest economy 
and the highest true efficiency be attained. To these useful ends 
the Society and our contemporary have been devoting them- 
selves; and we congratulate them upon their success. But the 
ultimate success does not depend upon their operations within 
their present limits. The specialist and all his knowledge are no 
good if the former is not consulted and the latter is not applied. 
Therefore, educational work is required beyond the bounds of 
the practitioners, in order to induce people to seek advice. This 
is done to a moderate extent ; but compare the scope of illumina- 
tion with present actual practice on scientific lines! The com- 
parison tells a story. The last issue of “ Illuminating Engineer ” 
publishes Mr..Gaster’s paper in extenso; and there are pages of 
appreciative messages regarding the work that has been done. 


~<a 
— 


Mr. Alexander M. Chance, who was a Director of Messrs. 
Chance and Hunt, Ltd., and of the British Cyanides Company, 








dividend.” The company, in any event, pay tax on their profits, 





Ltd., left estate of the gross value of £45,557. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GAS 
INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Cotton’s Dublin Lecture. 


In last week’s issue [p. 553] brief allusion was made to a 
lecture delivered by Mr. H. T. Cotton, the Distribution Engineer 
of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, before the 
Engineering and Scientific Association of Ireland. Mr. Cotton 
has since sent us a copy of the lecture as originally prepared ; and 
this will enable a fuller account of the latter portion of it to be 
given. It may be mentioned that the notes were considerably 
enlarged upon as the lecturer progressed, and a very interesting 
discussion ensued. 


Fuvet REsourcES OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


After some introductory remarks, Mr. Cotton said: Prof. 
Braine estimates our coal resources at 186,153 million tons, and 
Germany’s at 415,794 millions. He states that we are exhausting 
our stock at a far greater rate than our nearest commercial 
rivals; further, that the Empire possesses one-fourth of the 
world’s coal resources and the United States more than one- 
half. It is estimated that 70 million tons of coal are used annu- 
ally for industrial purposes. If it were possible to carbonize this 
at gas-works under present conditions, it would produce 840,000 
million cubic feet of gas, which would give better results in 
thermal energy than the raw coal; and we would get. in addition, 
35 million tons of smokeless fuel, 700 million gallons of tar, 825,000 
tons of sulphate of ammonia, and, in addition, benzol and many 
other valuable bye-products that are derived from coal tar. How 
urgent, then, is this question to the country! 


Fue. RESEARCH. 


Mr. P. W. Everitt [Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, & Co., Ltd.] 
stated recently that by our barbarous methods of consuming our 
annual output of 280 million tons of coal, we lose 2000 million 
gallons of tar suitable for naval purposes, 300 million gallons of 
petrol suitable for motor vehicles, and 3 million tons of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

The Government, realizing the importance of this question, last 
year appointed a special Board of Fuel Research, which is now 
establishing a Fuel Research Station beside the works of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. The first report of this 
Board brings home the part which the gas industry is called upon 
to take in the future of the nation. I would like to just refer to 
the following lines in the first report : 


The second of the proposed lines of inquiry has been led up to by 
a variety of influences during the past eight or ten years. Among these 
influences have been the demand for cheaper and more ample supplies 
of electrical energy, for home supplies of fuel oil for the Navy, of 
motor spirit for the Transport and Air Services, and last, though by 
no means least, for smokeless domestic fuel. This last has been 
brought about through the growth of public and municipal opinion on 
the subject of smoke prevention in cities and in industrial centres. 

The only development which would satisfy all these needs simul- 
taneously would be the replacement of a large proportion of the raw 
coal which is at present burned in boilers, furnaces, and domestic 
fires, by manufactured fuels prepared from raw coal by submitting it 
to distillation. 

The greater part of the coal which is consumed in Great Britain is 
burned in its natural state as it comes from the mines. The question 
of the moment then is: To what extent can and ought the present use 
of raw coal to be replaced by the use of one or other of the various 
forms of fuel manufactured from coal—coke, briquettes, tar, oil, or gas. 
While there is already in the possession of experts a certain amount of 
knowledge and experience which might enable them to organize and 
direct schemes for the replacement of raw coal by manufactured fuel 
in particular directions and on a fairly large scale, no really compre- 
hensive scheme can be formulated till certain perfectly definite 
problems in coal distillation have been solved. 


(x1) Can the 35 to 40 million tons of raw coal which are used 
every year for domestic heating be wholly or partially replaced 
by smokeless fuel, solid and gaseous, prepared by the carboniza- 
tion of this coal ? 

(2) Can adequate supplies of fuel oil for the Navy be ob- 
tained by carbonization of the coal which is at present used in its 
raw form for industrial and domestic purposes ? 

(3) Can supplies of town gas be obtained more economically 
and conveniently by methods of carbonization and gasification 
other than those at present in use in gas-works ? 

(4) Will the more scientific development of the preparation 
and use of fuel, which would be implied in the successful working- 
out of the foregoing questions, enable the peat deposits of the 
United Kingdom to take a serious place as economic sources of 
fuel for industrial purposes ? 

(5) Can electric power be obtained more cheaply if the coal 
used for steam-raising is first subjected to processes of carboniza- 
tion and gasification ? 

(6) Can the use of gaseous fuel in industrial operations be 
forwarded by the development of more scientific methods of com- 
bustion in furnaces, muffles, and ovens used in metallurgical, 
ceramic, and chemical operations ? 


It is known, for instance, that the Admiralty attach great import- 
ance to the development of supplies of fuel-oil from home sources ; 
so it may be taken for granted that this requirement alone would 
absorb all the oil which could be produced by the carbonization of 





millions of tons of coal per annum. This fact alone gives an entirely 
new aspect to the extension of carbonization in hitherto untried direc- 
tions. But, while it will undoubtedly help on the economic side of the 
problem, it in no way relieves the pressure on the technical side. In 
a@ way, moreover, it accentuates the problem now to be referred to— 
the profitable disposal of the coke or carbonaceous residue left when 
the volatile products are distilled from the coal. The percentage of 
coke obtained varies with the quality of the coal and the temperature 
at which it is carbonized; but it may be taken, on the average, that 
each ton of coal carbonized will give about 15 cwt. of coke. Thus, to 
obtain one million tons of fuel-oil for the Navy it would be necessary 
to carbonize twenty million tons of coal; and the coke produced would 
amount to fifteen million tons. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL oF Gas. 


I have often wondered if the Government did not lose an ex- 
cellent opportunity in not taking over at the outbreak of war, 
in addition to other national services, the control also of the gas 
industry. Assume that, as far as possible, the price of gas was 
controlled and standardized throughout the country, the public 
gradually prohibited from burning raw coal, and forced to adopt 
either gas, electricity, or the smokeless fuel coke, where these are 
obtainable. Surely this would be a step in the right direction in 
saving transport and labour in the distribution of coal in small 
quantities, and would increase the output of the much-needed 
bye-products. The process would have to be gradual ; and there 
are difficulties, but none of them insurmountable. 


GAS OF THE FUTURE. 


I now return to the question, What is to be the gas of the 
future? In my opinion, it will be a low-grade gas of from 200 to 
300 B.Th.U., supplied at higher pressure and costing about 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. I acquired an idea about eighteen months ago of 
supplying a mixture of gas and air in certain proportions from 
the works at a pressure of some 1o inches, and putting in the 
remainder of the air required at the point of combustion. This 
was brought to my mind by the “ Selas ” system, which has met 
with success in lighting and heating in large factories. In this 
system, the gas and air are mixed in the proportion of two parts 
of air to one part of gas, compressed to 10 in. of water—the 
remainder of the primary air being taken in at the burner. But 
why do this at the factory? Why not do it at the works? Save 
half your coal consumption, double the capacity of the manu- 
facturing plant, and get.a more suitable, and just as efficient, gas 
at a cost of from 6d. to 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 


Mr. GEorGE HELps’s PROPOSAL. 

A system has been brought out by Mr. George Helps, of Nun- 
eaton, who has obtained fourteen patents in connection with 
its manufacture. The scheme in some particulars is similar to 
the above, but very much broader in scope. On hearing of Mr. 
Helps’s scheme, I went over to see him towards the end of last 
year; and I must admit that I am very much impressed and con- 
vinced that much more will be heard of his proposals. 

Mr. Helps claims to have solved the problem of cheap gaseous 
fuel. As all his patents are not published, it is not possible at 
present to state in detail how the gas will be produced. He con- 
tends that gas can be manufactured and distributed in most 
towns to-day at from rs. to 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., and the quantity 
sold would then be quadrupled. In a few years, gas could be sold 
at from 3d. to od. or less, and would do all that gas is now doing 
and be used for steam-raising. 

He claims that the present methods are all wrong, and that 
there are methods of obtaining 200 p.ct. more heat units for a 
penny on the basis of manufacturing costs, or three times as many 
heat units as are at present obtained—thereby saving over 60 p.ct. 
of the coal of the country. Further, he says a better duty will 
be obtained from the resultant gas. He affirms that gas in the 
immediate future will cost one-sixth of what it costs to-day, and 
that it will be used for all small steam-raising propositions and 
for nearly all household purposes. 


“ PLENO” Gas. 


Mr. Helps has been dealing with the Government on this sub- 
ject since August, 1916; and his proposals are at present being 
hotly discussed in the gas industry. By his process 85 p.ct. of 
the heat units are said to be exhausted from the coal in the form 
of gas ; the labour necessary to handle the coal is one-fifth of that 
at present required ; and the bye-products will be increased. To 
put his claim in brief, 60 p.ct. more work will be done with the 
same coal as we are at present raising and using industrially. 

A ton of coal contains 30 million B.Th.U. Of this, 6 million are 
at ponies’, extracted as gas, and 24 millions are accounted for in 
residuals and loss in the process. The present process gives an 
efficiency of 50 to 55 p.ct. In the new process, it is claimed that 
eight times the quantity of gas will be made, four times the heat 
value in it, and the efficiency of the process will be 83 p.ct. The 
consumer will not only get three times as many heat units for the 
money he now spends, but it is held that the duty obtained from 
the use of the new gas is far higher than from the old. Mr. Helps 
has called his product “‘ Pleno’ Gas,” and the following are some 
of the points in connection with its manufacture. 

A rich coal gas is manufactured in a certain way, by which the 
fuel oil constituents of the tar are increased by from 80 to 100 p.ct. 
This high-quality gas is mixed with a diluent (say, air), and the 
heating value is reduced to (say) 250 B.Th.U. It may also be 
said that the}scheme aims at the complete gasification of the 
whole of the coal and coke. By a special process, the main pro» 
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portion of primary air is intermixed at the works, and this is the 
most important point. By this means, a coneless flame of high 
temperature and small volume is given. It is this short and 
intensely hot flame which gives the greatly increased efficiency. 
It is a question not so much of the value of the gas itself as of 
perature of the resulting flame from the mixture. One 
Mihi foot of a completely self-combustible mixture of gas and air 
has practically the same heating value whether the gas be of 
500 or 650 B.Th.U. .The richer gas requires more air to com- 
pletely consume it, and the poorer less air; but the value of the 
resultant mixture is about the same.in both cases. 

It matters not to the consumer whether he uses more of the 
poorer or less of the richer gas, so long as he pays for so many 
heat units. . d 

Mr. Helps offers to prove his claims by demonstration to any- 
one who is interested. He states that preliminary agreements 
have been signed by some of the largest gas undertakings, and 
anyone who has met Mr. Helps will realize the meaning of en- 
thusiasm and enterprise. 

MEASUREMENT.—THE VENTURI METER. 


Before leaving the developments which are taking place in the 
world of gas, I would like to mention the question of measure- 
ment, which is becoming of more and more importance every 
day. The demand for an accurate and reliable instrument of 
measurement, and for such instruments to deal with very large 
volumes of gas, is one of our most pressing questions. I: believe 
the future will bring a much simpler form of measurment than 
the present complicated mechanism used for measuring gas. 

The Americans already claim to have produced a perfectly 
accurate and compensating “ Venturi” meter for the measure- 
ment of gases, which can be constructed in all sizes and which 
is simple, reliable, and not costly. Another recent development 
is a “ shunt” or percentage meter introduced by the Gas Meter 
Company, in which a percentage of the total volume of gas 
passing through a known orifice is accurately measured, and the 
rate of flow recorded. There are many other matters on which 
— like to touch, but the scope of this paper does not permit 
of it. 

Tue Gas anpD ELeEctricity INDUSTRIES. 


Before closing, I would like to say one word to my friends in 
the electrical industry. I believe the time has come for gas and 
electrical engineers to combine their energies for the common 
good and to put their cards of knowledge on the table. There 
is a sphere of usefulness for both; but combined effort is now 
essential. If gas engineers exploit gas by depreciating the value 
of electricity, it will avail them nothing in the end, and vice versd. 
There are definite problems for both; and these will be most 
easily solved by united effort. Our united efforts should be in the 
cheapest production and distribution of energy in the form which 
best-suits a particular user’s requirements. 


atti 


A GAS-COKE-PRODUCER-FIRED TANK-FURNACE 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF WHITE GLASS. 


By A. B. RoxpurGu. 
{From a Paper read before the Glass-Makers’ Society at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, March 20.) 

One of our greatest national assets is our coal; and upon the 
proper use or misuse of this commodity will depend, to no small 
degree, our future national prosperity and well-being. The pro- 
blem, therefore, facing everyone in any way responsible for the 
use of coal, is how so to consume it as to prevent further deple- 
tion of the national wealth of our country. 

The fuel almost universally used in all forms of glass furnace 
is bituminous coal—that is, coal which, when distilled, yields gas, 
coke, and bye-products, such as sulphate of ammonia and tar. 
From this last are prepared so many things, ranging from fuel oil 
for the Navy, light hydrocarbons for use in motor vehicles, in 
high explosives, and in the chemical industry, to the thousand- 
and-one derivatives that crowd the chemist’s laboratory and the 
apothecary’s shelves. When, however, this bituminous coal is 
burned for heating purposes, either in direct-heated furnaces or 
in an ordinary producer, the only residue is ash—a substance 
generally costing a not-inconsiderable figure to get rid of. 

There are purposes, of course, for which a non-bituminous fuel 
can be used (directly-fired); but this does not apply in glass 
manufacture, except to a small extent in the lehr, because a long 
flame is necessary to ensure the equal distribution of heat. A 
non-bituminous fuel in a direct-fired furnace would give far too 
local a heat, and probably require too much draught; and so, 
following the line of least resistance, the best gas-producing coal 
that can be procured locally is generally used. 

This was the position at the outbreak of war, and it still obtains 
to a great extent. But, as in many other walks in life, a radical 
alteration has been found necessary since the war. I am inclined 
to think that sooner or later there will be legislation making it 
illegal to use bituminous fuel in any furnace or for any pur- 
pose, unless it can be demonstrated that a non-bituminous fuel 
is unsuitable. 

These were the lines of thought that I had in my mind when I 
first discussed with my friend, Mr. Ferry, the suitability of gas- 
soke for glass furnaces. He allowed me to inspect his furnaces; 











and I immediately saw that to fire with coke in a direct-heated 
furnace would be quite useless, and that the only way to effect 
the desired result would be first to gasify the coke in a producer. 
I took steps to get this-tried in a producer as ordinarily con- 
structed, in which good steam or non-coking coal is used. I 
found, however, that, owing to the unsuitability of the ordinary 
producer, trouble immediately ensued, and the experiments had 
to be abandoned. 

Concurrently, Mr. Ferry was experiencing considerable trouble 
in obtaining pots, and also with their breaking. So the question 
suggested itself whether the pots could be entirely dispensed with ; 
and (as this would entail direct contact between the gas and the 
metal) whether, provided a perfectly clean gas of constant quality 
could be obtained, this would -have no deleterious effect upon the 
metal. 

In order to prove this, a small experimental tank-furnace was 
constructed, which was heated by ordinary town’s gas. The gas 
was supplied at ordinary town’s pressure, and the air necessary 
for its combustion was supplied from a rotary compressor at 
2 Ibs. per square inch pressure. The flame was caused to impinge 
directly on the metal; and no resultant discoloration whatever of 
the glass was perceptible. 

After much discussion, it was then decided to construct an ex- 
perimental tank-furnace to be heated by a gas-coke-fired pro- 
ducer. Special precautions were taken to ensure that no dust 
from the producer should be allowed to reach the glass; that the 
producer should be of the simplest possible construction ; that 
the attention necessary should be the minimum; and that the 
whole should work under natural draught without the use of even 
a steam-boiler. 

A producer is really a very simple thing; but, like most other 
forms of apparatus, it is liable to cause a good deal of trouble, 
unless proper precautions are observed in the design and con- 
struction. For instance, ample means of absorbing the heat gene- 
rated in the primary combustion zone must be provided by the 
chemical dissociation of water vapour, in order to avoid the for- 
mation of hard clinker; and, for this purpose, there must be proper 
means of producing the necessary water vapour. Also, as con- 
tinuity of operation is a prime necessity, some ready means are 
necessary to remove the ash and any clinker. 

As the plans progressed, it was seen that the scheme might 
have very important results in the glass industry and many 
others ; and so patents were sought and obtained for the means 
of vaporizing the water, cleaning, &c., and for the removal of dust 
from the gas. 

In the special type of producer evolved [see ante, p. 583] the 
bars are of cruciform section, and placed horizontally, but on an 
inclined plane. The barsin the smaller size are of a special con- 
struction which has been found peculiarly effective. Whichever 
section of the cruiform bar'is uppermost forms a water channel ; 
and each bar can be rotated separately by means of its outward 
projecting ends. It will also be observed that it is an extremely 
easy matter to remove ash, and break-up any clinker, by simply 
turning the bars round. It is interesting to note that, as the bars 
are water retaining, the hand can be placed on them without fear 
of burning, when the furnace is in full operation. 

The water is fed to each bar by a separate pipe under control; 
and the whole is fed from a constant-level tank provided with a 
ball-valve. Water evaporation is exceptionally high; and there 
is always good direct contact between the fine ash and the water. 
In actual operation it is found that the front bars evaporate con- 
siderably more water than the rear ones; and the correct method 
of setting the tap is to see that from each bar the water drips a 
littlek—enough to keep the water-level in the ashpit fairly high. 

The outlet for gas is placed low down in the side wall, by 
which means a fourfold purpose is served: (1) The fuel-containing 
capacity of the producer is unusually large—all the space above 
the gas outlet being soemployed. (2) The height of the bed of 
incandescent fuel remains constant; as the incandescence cannot 
extend above the gas outlet. (3) Much of the dust which in ordi- 
nary producers is usually carried away in the gas remains in the 
producer. (4) The necessity for frequent fuel-charging is obviated. 
In practice, these advantages are found most valuable. 

After the gas has been made, it passes through a dust-collecting 
chamber. The diminishing rate of travel of the gases which is 
provided for, causes the deposit of the dust on the large internal 
surfaces. The amount of dust actually collected amply proves 
the necessity for this dust-collecting arrangement. The dust- 
chamber should be cleaned out about once a month through the 
door provided ; and, after the dust has been extracted from it, the 
gas is led to the furnace for combustion—the requisite amount of 
secondary air being admitted. 

Where furnaces of this type are constructed, recuperation of 
gas becomes unnecessary; the whole of the sensible heat being 
utilized. The recuperation of the secondary air is a very impor- 
tant matter, on account of the temperature necessary to ensure 
the furnace working properly. Temperatures up to 1200° C. are 
quite easy ; and when higher heats than this are required, great 
care has to be taken to ensure proper recuperation and adequate 
control of both the primary and secondary air. Of course, in any 
furnace the efficient regeneration or recuperation of the air is a 
means towards economy in fuel; but with the glass furnace, in 
addition to the necessity for all possible economy in fuel, it is 
of the greatest importance that the proper temperatures should 
be easily obtained with unfailing regularity—a condition which is 
fully provided for by the construction of the furnace. 
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The temperature necessary for properly “founding” and 
“ fining” the metal is at least 1400°C.; and this was not obtained 
in our experimental furnace without considerable trouble. Our 
secondary air was a very imperfectly recuperated, so extremely 
accurate regulation of the primary and secondary air was neces- 
sary. In fact, it was not until the exhaust gases were tested for 
their CO, content that we were enabled to so regulate the furnace 
as to render possible temperatures above 1200° C. With the de- 
sign of recuperator now arrived at, considerably higher tempera- 
tures may be looked for. Various temperatures can be obtained 
by shortening or lengthening the flame; and this can be brought 
about by the many different ways of mixing the gas and air. 

It was thought possible that the tank could be worked out with- 
out the use of syphon pots. This, however, was found impractic- 
able, as it upset the regulation of the primary and secondary air; 
and as the furnace works under a slight vacuum, the air drawn-in 
had too cooling an effect. 

The exhaust gases are taken off at the opposite end of the fur- 
nace to the producer; and after passing down and outside the 
tank, they travel under it, and through the recuperator to the 
chimney stack. 

The stack in use on the experimental furnace is 60 ft. high, and 
gives an ample “ pull.” Easy means of regulating the “ pull” on 
the exhaust gases is very necessary, as this governs to no small 
extent the admission of both primary and secondary air. In any 
case, where natural draught is depended upon, the “ pull” must, 
of course, be sufficient to overcome the friction caused during the 
passage of the air and the exhaust gases through the apparatus. 
If artificial draught should in any case be more convenient, an 
ordinary centrifugal fan is all that would be necessary. 

As to the tank itself, this is constructed of quarls made of 
Stourbridge pot-clay ; all the rest of the brickwork being built of 
‘ordinary common fire-brick manufattured locally. 

The consumption of coke is at the rate of about 1 cwt. per 
hour ; and the storage capacity of the producer is’sufficient to last 
about four hours. 

The bars require a little attention about once an hour; but this 
will naturally depend upon the amount of ash content of the coke. 
One of the conspicuous advantages of this construction of pro- 
ducer is that entirely unskilled men can be taught in a few hours 
to operate the plant; and its simplicity is so great as to obviate 
all those liabilities to getting out of order of which one hears so 
much in connection with many other types. The coke is used as 
received from the gas-works; but it is conducive to good working 
not to use the breeze formed in carting and handling the coke. 
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ALLOA CORPORATION GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
' WORKS. 








[Description prepared by Mr. J. W. Napier, the Engineer and 
Manager, for the Joint Visit of the Western and Eastern Districts 
of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, March 16] 

THE Gas UNDERTAKING. 

The gas-works were acquired by the Town Council in 1877, at 
a purchase price of £23,250; the annual manufacture of gas being 
26} million cubic feet. The gas manufactured for the current 
year is estimated at 167 millions, with a capital debt of £40,500. 
The following statement shows the progress that has been made 
by the undertaking : 



































Capital . 
‘ | Capital Charges 
Year.| Capits sone Bate : | (Interest and 
. apital. | Cubic Feet | Sinking Funds) 
Millions. | Per Million | Per 1000C.Ft. | per reso C Ft 
| C.Ft. of ° : — 
| Gas Made, 
Gas Made. Gas Made, | 
‘py: sd. | s. d. d. 
1880 | 26,026 25 1096 0 O | 21 I 16°7 
1912 | 30,891 140 220 7 Oo 4 4°'8 5°38 
1913 | 33,841 151 224 10 I 4 5'8 4°61 
1914 | 46,696 155 300 10 7 6 1°2 | 4°99 
IgI5 50,871 153 332 14 7 6 7°8 | 6°47 
1916 48,042 150 319 15 9 6 4°7 8°23 
1917 | 43,486 157 276 16 11 5 64 | 7°66 
1918 | 40,800 167 244 6 2 410°6 | 6°03 








The policy of the department has always been to keep down the 
capital debt, to preserve the works and plant in good condition, 
and to have efficient and up-to-date type of plant. A low capital 
account can be taken as a measure of the success of the manage- 
ment of a business. The debt on the Alloa Gas- Works has been 
reduced by payments to the sinking fund during each of the past 
two years, equal to a repayment of the total debt in 13} years. 
This rapid payment will strengthen the concern in the years to 
come; and, despite the advance in the price of coal, extra cost of 
material, and a largely increased wages bill, the present gas rates 
—Vviz., 28. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. to ordinary consumers, and ts. rod. 
to 2s. 4d. for power and industrial purposes—are likely to be con- 
tinued. These rates include a war rate advance of 4d. per 
1000 c,ft. 

,. With a population of 17,400 within the area of supply, the quan- 
tity of gas sold per consumer is considerable. The annual con- 





sumption per consumer averages: Ordinary meters, 33,400 c.ft. 
automatic meters, 20,300 c.ft.; power and industrial, 317,000 c.ft. 
These results are largely due to the industrial character of the 
district of supply, to the comparatively low price of gas for many 
years past, and the facilities afforded to the consumers—free gas- 
cookers since 1905, &c. 

The carbonizing plant up to 1905 consisted of horizontal retorts 
in settings of eights—all hand charged. The De-Brouwer retort- 
charging plant with electric motors (the first of this type of plant 
to be introduced into a gas-works in Scotland) was installed in 
1905, and a telpher coke-handling plant in 1909, to deal with the 
hot coke direct from the retorts. With the system of vertical 
retorts rapidly becoming a practical proposition in gas-works’ 
practice, it was deemed wise in 1910 not to proceed to a recon- 
struction of the horizontal bench to include retort discharging 
plant. At this time every available retort was in use during the 
winter months. In 1913, it was decided to erect a system of 
vertical retorts (“ continuous-intermittent,” Wilson system) ; and 
this has led to the complete scrapping of the old horizontal re- 
torts and charging machinery, with an increased capital expendi- 
ture of £16,900 for new plant. 


Statement Showing Comparison of Working Results of Horizontal 
Retorts with System of Vertical Retorts. 


| 














Year, | Year, | Year, Year, 

| 1913-14. | 1914-15. | 1915-16. | 1916-17. 

Horl- Vertical | Vertical | Vertical 

— Retorts. | Retorts. | Retorts. 

Gas manufactured, millions of c.ft.. «| 155 153 150 157 

Coal carbonized,toms. . . . . «| 16,410 | 13,309 | 11,688 | 11,209 

Price per ton cas .|148. 1d. |138. 94d.)/20s. 6d. |20s. 8d. 

Gas per ton, c.ft. 9,468 | 11,455 | 12,854 | 14,018 

MG. of on” he. eo Se .| £1825, £703 £717 £745 

Wages per ton of coal carbonized .| 28. 2d. | rs. od.) 1s. 23d.| 1s. 4d. 

Coke sold per ton of coal carbonized,cwt.| 9°5 10 72 | 10°54) 10°57 

Tar made per ton ofcoal carbonized,gals.| g*to0| 15°14 | 16°38 | 16°38 
Sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal 

carbonized, lbs... . . . . «| 28°50| 25°88] 25°95 29 80 

Maximum number of stokers employed 24 6 6 7 

Maximum number of retorts in use. . 88 12 12 12 

Gas made per retort per diem, c.ft.. 7,000 | 50,000 | 50,000 | 53,000 


The use of steam in the working of the retorts has been prac- 
tised for the past two years, but to a greater extent during last 
winter. The following table gives the economic results from 
steaming, showing a largely increased yield of gas per ton and an 
increased yield of ammonia. Compared with the horizontal re- 
torts, the yield of sulphate of ammonia has been increased fully 
60 p.ct. The results are the average for the month of November 
last : 

Vertical Retorts, November, 1917, with Steaming. 


Gas per ton, c.ft. . 


oe 15,652 
Calorific value, B.Th.U., gross 490/500 
Tar, gallons perton. ... . 15°57 
Sulphate of ammonia, lbs. perton . .. . 34°70 
Coke saleable per ton of coal carbonized, cwt. . . IO 02 
Gas made per retort per diem, c.ft. cou lee 64,100 


A sufficient depth of hot coke at the proper temperature is 
maintained towards the bottom of the retorts; and this effects 
the easy decomposition of steam, with CO, from 2 to 3 p.ct. in 
the gas, giving an increased yield of ammonia, and a return of 
about 16,000 c.ft. of gas per ton. 

As the result of almost four years’ experience, the vertical 
retort has abundantly proved, in our circumstances at least, the 
great economies possible in the cost of producing gas, saving 
of coal, greater quantity of residuals, and less labour needed. 
Notwithstanding the large capital outlay (pre-war), which meant 
adding almost one-half more to the capital account, the financial 
results attained, and the present price of gas, testify to the suc- 
cess of the system. Gas-works that have vertical retorts already 
installed are undoubtedly strengthened for the future in a finan- 
cial and practical way that will enable them to supply gas at a 
cheap rate. The system has in a high degree met the great diffi- 
culties of war-time conditions, particularly dear coal and labour. 


ELEctTRIcITyY WoRrKS. 


The gas and electricity works occupy the same site. The 
affairs of both departments are directed by the same Committee, 
and are under the one management. The installation consists of 
gas-engines direct-coupled to dynamos, and producer gas plant of 
the suction type for use with gas-works coke. The engines can 
be run on coal gas if desired, which is used as a stand-by. The 
units of plant are: 


80 H.P. horizontal engine with 52 K.W. generator. 





140 ” ” ” ” 95 ” 
240 4 ” ” »» 162 ” 
600 ,, vertical - (eae * 
700 ” ” Le ” 482 ” 
1760 H.P. 1201 K.W. 


The gas producer plant consists of seven sets of equivalent 
power to the engines installed. The experience of working the 
installation has been entirely satisfactory, and an additional 
vertical engine of 1000-H.P. is at present projected. The use of 
coke from the vertical retorts which is dry and well burned (being 
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practically free from volatile matter) has given excellent working 
conditions and results. 


CoMBINATION OF WORKING. 


The combination of running the Corporation gas and electricity 
works presents a striking illustration of the possibilities of the 
conservation of fuel supply. With the largely increased horse- 
power units of engines, had it not been for the war, it was intended 
to erect Mond producers with recovery plant—the fuel to be used 
being coke. and coke breeze, so far as the latter is available in 
amount; the gas to be used for the heating of the vertical retorts 
as well as for the purpose of driving the gas-engines. With this 
type of plant, the nitrogen value of the coke would be recovered, 
— - guarantee of 60 to 70 lbs, of sulphate of ammonia has been 

The sequence of working and the advantages of the gas-works 
and electricity works being interlinked in practice may be shortly 
summarized. Instead of raw coal being used.in the boilers, which 
thereby would be consumed to destruction (which would be the 
case with steam generating plant), with the loss of valuable bye- 
products—tar, ammonia, &c.—it will’ be noted that the coal is 
first treated in vertical retorts, yielding a suitable gas for light, 
heat, and power to consumers. who make use of gas as an 
agent for these purposes to meet domestic and industrial needs. 
The tar, with the valuable benzene and toluene, is recovered, as 
also ammonia, to be converted into sulphate of ammonia—of the 
utmost value to agriculture at the present time. The other resi- 
dual produced—coke—is gasified in producers at the electricity 
station, equipped with vertical gas-engines ; the result being that 
about 2000 tons of raw coal per annum are thereby being saved 
in electricity generation, and at the same time a convenient outlet 
is provided for the coke produced at the gas-works. Incidentally, 
the production of fuel practically on the site of the electricity 
station saves transport of material over the railway. 

The claim is made that the co-relation of working interests 

- between the gas and the electricity works provides for the treat- 
ment of coal on a scientific and highly economical basis ; and our 
methods meet almost entirely the desired object of the Board 
of Trade Committee at present considering the problem of fuel 
economy. As bearing upon what has already been stated, and in 
proof of the undoubted economy resulting from the sequence of 
operations carried out in our gas and electricity works from the 
scientific treatment of raw coal to the transmission of electrical 
energy, a comparison shows that fuel costs per unit sold at Alloa 
are the lowest in comparison with a number of other towns. 


Table Showing List of Towns with Quantity of Electricity Sold 
and Fuel Costs per Unit. 
(Extracted from the ‘ Electrical Times'' Table of Costs.) 











| 
Output. Fuel:Costs. 
Town, Pe ee PS aee aeES ee eee 

Number of Units Per Unit Sold. 
Sold. Pence. 
ara i, 1,001,452 oO 28 
Kilmarnock . : 5,026,800 0*29 
Dundee oa 18,390,204 0°22 
Glasgow P 112,794,461 0°34 
Motherwell = | 2,565,827 0°34 
Greenock . oil 21,149,458 0°35 
Aberdeen . <el 12,743,835 0°39 
Edinburgh. . . a 17,373,558 048 
Paisley... *. + | 4,504,593 0°53 
Kirkcaldy gehen fe = eiea | 2,314,391 0°56 
__.. AS i es ee 1,288,836 0'62 
Falkirk : Bis maine Sal 1,309,458 0°65 
AYE. +t at 1,510,715 | o'82 
Stirling. ‘ | 510,459 0°83 














Gas for Making Silk Substitutes. 

As one of the offshoots of the many bundreds of operations in 
the great silk industry to which gas has been successfully applied, 
_ Bays Mr. S. E. Wardell, in the “American Gas Engineering 
Journal,” it is extensively used in bringing upon the market silk 
substitutes. In connection with one factory where the common 
milkweed plant is made into ribbon and corded silk braid, gas is 
used first for heating the rollers between which the pulp is passed 
and flattened into ribbon strands. In place of flat-flame burners, 
a special burner was devised by Mr. Edgar Atherton, of the Public 
Service Gas Company of New Jersey. This is of small size, to fit 
inside the revolving roller. Some } in. pipe was used, 8 in. long. 
Air and gas are supplied in the ratio of 8 to1; the former at about 
1 Ib. pressure. About twenty-five of these gas-burners now give 
satisfaction, with practically no spoiling of the goods. After the 
strands have been dyed, they are dried by other gas-heated rollers ; 
and flowering and embossing are finished in the same way. In 
regard to the braiding machines, a like difficulty arose in sup- 
plying burners, due to the very small size and sensitiveness neces- 
sary, on account of the small bore of the roller; but after some 
experimenting, the proper result was attained. 


i. 
— 


Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—The 
annual meeting will be held on Thursday, April 11, at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham. The programme of business is not so far 
completed, but will be announced later on. Mr. W. IChaney, 
of the Saltley Gas-Works, of Birmingham, is the new President. 








COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN SECTION. 





Visit to the National Gas-Engine Company’s Works. 
On Saturday, members of the Western Section of the Coke- 
Oven Managers’ Association paid a visit to the works of the 


National Gas-Engine Company, at Ashton-under-Lyne. They 
were welcomed at Guidebridge Station by the General Manager 
(Lieut. E. Bamford) and several of his staff, including Mr. T. 
Mohn, M.Inst.Mech.E. (Designer and Chief Engineer), Messrs. 
W. Wood, M.Inst.Mech.E., and W. Oakden (Works Managers), 
and Messrs. Hallsworth and Wild represented the commercial 
staff. Luncheon had been provided at Guidebridge; and special 
tram cars were available to take the party to the works. Among 
those present were Mr. S. Stonier (Chairman of the Section), Mr. 
D. V. Hollingworth (Hon. Secretary), and several members of 
the Midland Section. 

Arriving at the works, the first object to claim attention in the 
large engine-shops was a 1500 H.P. engine coupled direct to blowers 
for blast-furnace work. This was one of a group of seven being 
erected for a steel and iron works. The engine itself was com- 
pleted, and under test; and it was started-up, and the working 
explained. The ease with which the engine was started, and its 
almost noiseless running, were remarked by the visitors. It was 
an education of particular value to see these engines in various 
stages of completion, from the rough castings to the finished 
article. All the operations in this modern and well-equipped 
machine shop were examined with the greatest interest. The ma- 
chinery in this department is run by a 750 H.P. gas-engine of the 
firm’s own manufacture, supplied with producer gas from a Mond 
plant, consisting of two 10 ft. diameter producers of the ammonia- 
recovery type, consuming some 100 tons of coal per week. A 
piece of apparatus which immediately caught the visitor’s eye 
was arecording pyrometer. This instrument automatically and 
continuously records-the temperature of the hardening and an- 
nealing furnaces, and thus ensures both the proper time and tem- 
perature being employed. The Company are, of course, largely 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions, and employ a great 
number of women. Some excellent examples of their work were 
on view—notably the steel linings of aeroplane engine cylinders, 
which had been made throughout by women. 

A large part of the wotks next inspected was given over to the 
production of traction engines, of all sizes ; and many were speci- 
ally run for the benefit of the visitors. It was a matter of interest 
to be informed that the first tractor engine eve: made was put to- 
gether in these shops. The party were then taken to the foundry, 
where they had described to them the means adopted for making 
the various classes of cast iron required for different parts of the 
engines. A feature of the “National” engine is the removable 
cast-iron liner now being fitted. This. being only some seven- 
eighths or three-quarters of an inch thick, has, of course, to be 
made of the very best quality cast iron. 

At the termination of what was generally conceded to have 
been one of the most interesting visits made by the section, the 
members were entertained at tea in the Board-room attached to 
the works, 


Mr. SronieEr then took the opportunity of thanking the Directors, 
the General Manager, and his staff, for the opportunity of so excellent 
a visit. He said he could not help remarking on the great care taken 
in the selection of the materials used in the construction of the engines, 
and on the excellent workmanship which was put into them. 

Mr. D. V. Hottincworth said he was sure it would be the desire 
of all present to thank Mr Bamford and his principal officials not only 
for the privileges of the visit, but for the great trouble they had taken 
in describing and explaining the various engines and plant inspected. 
He congratulated the Company on the state of perfection they had 
now attained in gas-engine construction. What he bad that day seen 
in the wav of works organization, up-to-date plant, and good fellowship 
among the staff, entirely confirmed bim in the opinion that the Com- 
pany had a great future before it. He proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Company. 

Mr. Finn, in seconding. said it had now been generally agreed that 
there was no better wav of using the energy of coal than by carboniz- 
ing it in the vicinity of the colliery and using the spare gas in engines. 
For coke-oven managers. the study of gas-engines was of the greatest 
importance, as he believed they would play an important part in the 
production of power in the future. The days when it would pay to use 
spare gas under boilers were over. 

Lieutenant BamrorD. in replv, expressed his satisfaction that it had 
been possible to have the members of the Association to visit them. 
There was no doubt. he said. that the large gas-engine had come to 
stay. He was proud to record the enormous expansion of their busi- 
ness, which was particularly gratifying after the strenuous times they 
had had in the past, when the gas-engine business had to be wrested 
from the foreigner. 
LE TT TITAN ET 


Informal Meeting of Scottish Gas Managers.—The thirty-fifth 
annual informal meeting of Scottish Gas Managers will be held 
in the hall of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Bath 
Street, on Wednesday of next week (April 3), at 2 o’clock, when 
the President (Mr. Robert Cowie, of Dalkeith) will deliver an ad- 
dress. In sending out the notice, the Convener (Mr. J. W. Napier, 
of Alloa) adds that a large attendance is desired, in view of the 
several matters of importance at present affecting the ‘interests 
of the gas industry. 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MIDLAND SECTION. 





Lecture by Prof. W. Fearnsides. 


A Meeting of the Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association was held on Saturday last, at the Hall of Applied 


Science, Sheffield University—Mr. J. W. Lee (the President) in 
the Chair. 


The Presipent said he did not need to introduce to the 
members the lecturer of the afternoon, Prof. W. Fearnsides, 
who was one who was always ready to help the Association, 
and who was engaged in work which was the very foundation of 
their industry. 


Prof. FEARNSIDEs, by the aid of a blackboard, gave an 
address on 


Tue TExTuRE oF CoKE-Oven Bricks. 


In opening his subject, the Professor said he would like to 
declare at once that neither he nor anybody else in this country 
really knew much about the inwardness of the texture of coke- 
oven bricks. His remarks, therefore, would be quite tentative; 
and he would be glad if any member could pull him up and correct 
him on any point. He would not be at all surprised if, on some 
occasion when he might address the Association in the future, a 
good deal of what he said might have to be modified or even 
negatived. About a year ago he had addressed the Association, 
dealing with the two main constituents, from the point of view 
of the mineralogist, which went to make up the raw material 
from which coke-oven bricks were manufactured. These were 
sand (the mineral quartz) and clay. All coke-oven bricks were 
made from mixtures containing a large proportion of these 
two original minerals. Briefly recapitulating his observations on 
the former occasion, the lecturer said that quartz was a mineral 
found everywhere, and representing the survival of the part which 
was least soluble in granite. Quartz, the mineral, could be ob- 
tained, by the millions of tons together, in great pieces which had 
purity up to98 p.ct. It hadaspecific gravityof 2°65. It expanded 
with a rise of temperature, though not so rapidly as many other 
minerals, until it got to a temperature of 575° C., when, quite sud- 
denly, it changed from the alpha variety into beta. Modern work 
done lately, particularly by the French, seemed to show that 
what it actually did was to go down a little bit at a greater heat 
still. How far it went down he (Prof. Fearnsides) did not know; 
but it seemed to take a turn-up and increase in volume. Accord- 
ing to the Americans, at 870° it had a chance to go over into 
another mineral volume. 

Since he had addressed the members last year, a very great 
alteration had come over opinion in regard to the change from 
quartz into tridymite. At 1470° C., it was becoming interesting 
to the steel men and also to the coke-oven men; and when it got 
over this, it expanded again quickly and passed into the mineral 
crystobalite. They had to consider, in dealing with the texture 
of the bricks, the fact that they had with them a mineral which, 
in five minutes, could come up from the beta to the alpha variety, 
or vice versd. If they had a silica brick doing this in ordinary 
works, it might look quite clean at one time and immediately after- 
wards be absolutely covered with dust, owing to electrical dis- 
turbances. Every time they had a coke-oven wall with some 
silica past 575°, they had danger of this change; and arrange- 
ments had to be made for this quickly reversible change when 
paseing 575°. Every time they had the oven off or had the ram in, 

e thought coke-oven walls must pass this temperature to a depth 
into the walls of at least an inch. This statement might be open 
to correction, and he would be glad of it if this were so. Beta 
quartz, by itself, did not go over to tridymite at 870°. It wasa 
matter of great importance to users of coke-oven walls to have it 
under their control where they had a matrix which caused 
the solution round which the other material crystalized. 
Quartz was very slow to go into tridymite, and tridymite 
was slow to go into quartz. Quartz heated suddenly at 1500° C., 
against which some liquid steel ran, went right up and suddenly 
had ceased to be quartz, and became crystobalite. If the steel 
be at 1600° or 1650°, then it meant that it went straight away to 
vitrified silica. If they had grains of quartz in a matrix, they 
would expand and squeeze on to their neighbours at 575°. If 
under suitable conditions, above 870°, they would make another 
change, and squeeze their neighbours tighter. The users must 
see to it that the material was kept tight, so that any gases from 
the coke-oven could escape between the particles ; but one liked 
to see, at the same time, that when the grains were keeping their 
neighbours just pressed, they were not trying to make the wall a 
bit longer or higher. One wanted the materials to keep tight, but 
not the whole bulk of the material to expand. 

Kaolin was something about which much less was known. It 
was a mineral which could be obtained under certain circum- 
stances in association with certain sorts of rotted granite—granite 
which had lost all its nature by reason of the action of vapours 
which had come up from below. He did not know anything about 
the actual volume changes which affected kaolin as a mineral. 
Kaolin always occurred in particles which were too small to be 
individualized, even in a high-power microscope. They could not 
use specific gravities or make those nice experiments which they 
could with quartz, and could only guess. They had very interest- 


- 





ing guesses and leading experiments as to how they should guess. 
Kaolin rose in temperature wnnetingy slowly, and Sageee just 
ast 100°, when the water went off. the water gone off, 
t rose; but when it got to about 600° it absorbed a lot more heat 
—the quantity of which was not certain—and then, when it had 
had its change, went over again. At about 950°, it had something 
like a spurt in getting hotter, and just about 1000° it went up, and 
then came down again. This meant some change at the various 
stages named. The reason why they had silica mixed with kaolin 
was in order that the one could grip with the other. The 
question as to whether they should have their clay in large or quite 
small pieces, and the same with the quartz, was one on which 
he would like coke-oven managers to help him to develop a 
point of view. If they were dealing with absolutely pure mate- 
rials (kaolin and quartz), it appeared from experimental evidence 
that quartz one live quite happily in contact with kaolin at 
temperatures far higher than any temperature required in coke- 
ovens—up to well over 1300° or 1400°, and possibly up to 1500° 
—and no reaction took place. It was known that at tempera- 
tures about 1400° there was a penetration of the one into the 
other ; but they did not know by experiment lower down. They 
were clear on the fact that the ideal material was a pure one. 
But they were not so clear that it was a commercial proposition 
to employ pure kaolin and pure quartz, which, together, com- 
prised porcelain. He was not at sure that they would have. 
something they could work with if they got best Berlin porcelain. 
At any rate, they could not afford to use best porcelain in coke- 
oven walls. So they used the next best material—fire-clay. 
Fire-clay always contained some small quantity of lime, mag- 
nesia, iron, &c. This material would be close to the place where 
the quartz was expanding—where the kaolin was coming away 
from it. Neither felspar nor mica in coke-oven walls ever got 
to the melting point by itself; but there was something—gene- 
rally spoken of as solid solution—the effect of which was that in 
two materials of high melting point put in the form of a solid, 
each caused its neighbour to react and make a low melting point 
mixture. He did not know at what temperature this began; but 
it appeared to begin just above 900°C. It was known that if 
there were alkalis present they might expect the tridymite expan- 
sion would take place quickly, and probably often—each time 
they had the heat; and alkalis in the silica was a matter of very 
grave importance. There was some evidence that iron acted in 
a similar way. Iron, of course, was present in one of two forms 
—the ferrous or the ferric. The latter, so far as was known, was 
inert. He doubted very much whether in a coke-oven, when 
gases were being delivered from the charge, it was possible for a 
ferric salt to remain ; and therefore they were not concerned with 
this inert material. But they were concerned with the ferrous 
material, which was by no means inert, and which acted as did 
alkali and formed a convenient help to the silica to do the grow- 
ing which it might otherwise not do. Lime and magnesia acted 
in a similar way. 
All this meant that whatever impurity they had in the fire-clay 
was an impurity which was likely to set going changes which were 
known about, and which might otherwise be delayed to much 
higher temperatures. The impurities in most cases were not in 
the silica—they could get silica pure. The impurities were por 
rally present in the fire-clay which was used. If they employed 
large pieces of silica—and this was where texture came in—the 
parts of the piece which were in contact with the fire-clay round 
about were a small portion of the whole. If the silica was fine 
and the texture evenly ground, it was clear that the proportion 
was very much less. Therefore the large pieces were much more 
likely to survive a long course of treatment with the impurities 
present than if a very fine silica were used. At the same time, 
he was not prepared to recommend one or the other. It was a 
matter for each manager, knowing his own practice and plant, 
to decide whether the difficulties which came from a coarse- 
ground material were greater than the certain gradual attack on 
the small pieces which they might also have. It appeared that 
if they had a very pure fire-clay which was almost a kaolin, 
and a very pure silica, the finer they ground the materialt he more 
chance they had of getting uniformity when the whole mass was 
heated. If, on the other hand, they had a matrix which was 
chemically active with respect to the silica, then it was pretty 
clear that they should go to the pad ma 
He wanted information from practical managers and help in 
discovering the direction in which they ought to investigate this 
matter. It was a question which would have to be watched. 
Texture was a matter that was, and must be, controlled by the 
composition of the materials they mixed ; but texture must also 
be controlled by the conditions under which they wished to work 
the materials at hand. One of the most im t things in 
coke-oven construction, it seemed to him, was that it should be 
gastight. If they could not have a material absolutely gastight, 
they should have the pores in the material as fine and as devious 
as possible, so that the positive —_ would have a lot of 
friction to overcome in order to leak through the substance of 
the material. It seemed, then, that (other things being equal) the 
more nearly they got to complete a the better they 
would be able to hold their gas. But when they got near to this, 
another factor came into consideration. He suggested that the 
place where the shattering took place, and the pieces came away 
an inch or so thick, was where the quartz was passing from alpha 
to beta, at 575°. Tridymite did not change at this temperature; 
but it had a change at a lower temperature. So that, so far as 
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this matter was concerned, if they could get a brick in which 
the fire-clay, by reacting, had converted all the silica present 
in the mass into tridymite, then they should be without that 
particular trouble at that temperature. It was within his own 
experience that there were certain bricks which had the particu- 
lar composition of 83 p.ct. silica of which he had spoken. He 
knew that:some had been used and were free from this trouble, 
and that they contained, after many fires, quite an appreciable 
quantity of tridymite. He did not say this was cause and effect ; 
but he thought it was a fact which had some bearing upon the 
matter. In the sister industry of the making of town gas there 
were various sorts of retorts, and almost the same set of experi- 
ences had been gone through as those which the coke-oven indus- 
try was going through with the same materials now. Quite a lot 
of silica retorts had been used. When these were first put in, 
they showed a gas leakage which was wasteful in the extreme, 
and would not be tolerated for long. But after a time, if their 
settings, &c., were right, they coated themselves over on the inside 
with a certain carbon—filling up their pores and making them- 
selves much more compact. He wondered if in the future in this 
country—indeed, if in the present in America and Germany—they 
had a means of choking the oven walls with carbon to have this 
effect. He fancied they had something of the kind; and he con- 
sidered it was an important matter. He would like to know 
whether any member had noted any particular difference of be- 
haviour between bricks which had a moulded face-up against the 
wall and pieces of brick which had been dressed and in which the 
dressed face was seeing service. There was a very serious differ- 
ence. . It was, in part, a difference of texture. In the ordinary 
way the moulded face was attacked by salt; &c., at a rate not one- 
fifth of that at which the rough broken surface was attacked. 
This was a matter in which texture of the clay, not of the large 
pieces but of the small ones, mattered very considerably. Tex- 
ture was important when they were considering pieces the size of 
a thumb nail. It was still important in pieces which were smaller 
than the ordinary person would see with a high-power microscope 
—in fact, it was important right down to the minutest particles. 


_ DISCUSSION. 


The PrEsIpENT said Prof. Fearnsides had given them an address of 
such depth and value that he could not hold out much hope of the 
lecturer's invitation to criticize and correct being accepted. In his 
(the President's) judgment, he was certain that the consideration of 
the texture of a brick was more important than most of them had been 
in the habit of thinking, and certainly as important as the chemical 
composition of a brick. Some of them—particularly in the gas indus- 
try—had been analyzing bricks, thinking they might draw up a chemi- 
cal specification. Espécially was thisdone some years ago. They had 
forgotten that it was impossible to draw up achemical composition and 
expect that with this they were going to get a brick which was suitable 
for all changes of temperature. They used to say the brick going 
into the combustion chamber should have a certain composition. In 
all this matter one had to frankly admit that, for a number of years, 
anyhow, they had been forgetting texture. Some few of the prophets 
had suggested that texture was an important matter; but he feared 
they had not been listened to with proper patience. To-day they sat 
at the feet of Prof. Fearnsides, and were all ready to admit the asser- 
tion that texture was as important as chemical composition of the brick, 
Probably all that they could do was to express to the lecturer their 
gratitude for the information he had given, and the closely reasoned 
method of argument which enabled them all, whether chemists or not, 
to follow him. : 

Mr. HuGuHEs moved a vote of thanks to Prof. Fearnsides. 

Mr. OXxLey, in seconding, said they could feel assured that the ques- 
tion of fire-bricks, in the handsof Prof. Fearnsides, was in good hands 
so far as affected the betterment of coke-oven managers and in the 
effort to produce a brick which would be compact enough to withstand 
the pressure of gas and also resist the action of salts. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the resolution to the vote, remarked that 
some of them, that afternoon, had doubtless been thinking of the 
many changes of temperature which took place on their plants in the 
ordinary working day. They would all try to avoid certain chillings 
which had commonly taken place, and reduce it to an absolute mini- 
mum, and so get uniform heating. If they put into practice nothing 
more as a result of the address, they would have gained something 
worth while. If at any time they could assist Prof. Fearnsides with 
their plants or otherwise, he was sure they would all be pleased. 

Prof. FEARNSIDES, in reply, said he would like‘to express thanks for 
the very excellent support which had been given to the Department 
by the South Yorkshire coal owners, in the form of a grant of {1000 
just before Christmas. The interests of coke-oven managers were not 
likely to be overlooked in the experiments and investigations conducted 
there. He would have been very grateful for some little criticism; 
and if it should occur to any member later to write him on any point 
he would be exceedingly pleased, because he was largely groping in 
the dark. He occasionally visited coke-oven plants; but, of course, 
he was not conversant with the thousand-and-one problems which 
cropped up on the plants. The President’s suggestion as to keeping a 
uniform temperature was a good one, and very practical. The coke- 
oven manager did not need a brick highly refractory in the ordinary 
sense—he wanted a brick which would stand change of temperature. 
Hitherto the tests had seemed to be concentrated on high tempera- 
tures ; but he thought the bulk of the mischief in the coke-oven walls 
was in the changing of temperature. He had purposely said nothing 
about salts; but he would remark that salt readily added itself to fire- 
clay, and this was one of the reasons why it was so troublesome. There 
was another matter which would have to be gone into very carefully. 
When reaction took place between quartz and fire-clay, inside the fire- 
clay which had been partly burned, some gas was given off; and it 
was the evolution of gas which was responsible for the things they saw, 
and which brought away pieces from the side of the walls. He did 








not know what the gas was; but he was certain that it was the gas 

which caused the trouble. If by making the coke-oven bricks so fitted 

on the outside film that they could prevent the evolution of the gas, 

they would have gone a long way towards remedying the trouble. 
The meeting then adjourned. 





The next meeting of the Association is to be on April 27, at Leeds, 
when a paper is to be read by Mr. Hamer. 
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Low-Pressure Hot-Water Systems. 


Information of a pete character on the subject of the low- 
pressure systems of hot-water plants in general use for heating 
buildings, and the principles on which these systems are based, 
was afforded by Mr. Alex. Kay, in a paper which he read before 
the Glasgow Corporation Foremen's Association. He described 
first the overhead or drop method, and then the two-pipe 
and the one-pipe systems. The need was emphasized of care- 
fully studying the special requirements of each installation, 
and of seeing that the requisite amount of heating surface is 
provided to give the desired temperature. In order to ascer- 
tain the number of square feet of radiation or heating surface 
required to heat a building or room, together with some of the 
enclosing walls that are exposed to the atmosphere, it is necessary 
to know the cooling effect of these surfaces. The loss of heat in 
this way, and the amount requisite to warm the incoming air, can 
be definitely ascertained by the use of known formule. Then 
there has to be considered the boiler; and this must not be too 
small for the work it has to perform. One case was quoted in 
which the results obtained were not satisfactory. The piping was 
properly arranged, with no defect to prevent free circulation ; and 
the radiating surface was sufficient, though not excessive. But 
inspection revealed the fact that the gas supply to the boilers was 
inadequate; and the remedy was the provision of a larger pipe 
from the meter. 


—— 
i 


Brass Melting by Gas. 


Writing in the “ American Gas Engineering Journal,” Mr. 
Charles C. Krausse, of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, and 
Power Company of Baltimore, points to numerous advantages 
gained by the use of gas, in place of coke, for brass melting. A 
description is given of a coke-fired furnace converted to gas fuel, 
with burners of the blast type; the air being supplied by a Roots 
blower, giving 1 lb. pressure at the furnace, with a gas pressure 
of 2}in. There are two special burners; the maximum con- 
sumption of both being 500 c.ft. per hour. The injector burner 
ratio is 1: 4°27. The amount of gas to be burned;in the furnace 
per hour was determined by two very important factors—the 
amount necessary to secure the required number of heats per 
day, and the effect of this increased consumption upon the con- 
sumers’ demand. The author says the amount of gas required to 
melt 100 lbs. of brass has such a wide variation that it is almost 
impossible to safely quote any definite figure, unless extensive 
tests have been made over a long period. It depends upon the 
amount of metal melted at a time, the number of heats per day, 
the composition of the metal, the pouring temperature desired, 
and the efficiency of the furnace tender. However, he gives the 
following figures (from his experiments) as perfectly safe to use 
for crucible furnaces where a foundry runs from three to four 
heats per day, of 125 to 150 lbs. each, with a reasonable amount 
of care in operating: Red brass, 5°34 c.ft. per pound; yellow 
brass, 5'2 c.ft.; monitor metal (red brass, very high temperature), 
7c.{t.; 10 p.ct. tin, 2 p.ct. zinc, and 88 p.ct. copper, 5°51 c.ft., and 
phosphor bronze, 5°37 c.ft. The figures give an average of 5°68 
c.ft. of gas per pound of metal, melted over a period of about five 
weeks, with the furnace operated by the ordinary coke-furnace ten- 
der. Actual tests revealed an average increase in life of five heats 
per crucible with the gas-furnace, as compared with coke; whilea 
table with which Mr. Krausse concludes shows the cost of crucible 
and fuel per 100 lbs. of metal melted to be $0°524 with gas, and 
$0'778 with coke, This is reckoning coke at $12 per ton, and gas 
at $0'5 per 1000 c.ft. The calculation takes no account of the 
possible saving in shrinkage, labour saving, storage and handling 
of coke and ashes, and increased output, which are all in favour of 
gas fuel. 





<i 
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Thawing Gas-Mains by Electricity—In a letter to the New 
York “ Gas Age,” Mr. Harry Wentworth states that the thawing 
of gas-mains by an electric current is common practice in Canada. 
Mains up to 6 in. diameter have been successfully treated for 
considerable stretches in this manner ; the test being particularly 
severe in cases where a burst water-main has caused a break in 
an adjacent gas-main, flooded it, and the gas-main has then frozen 
solid. Electric connections can be made to drip-risers or house- 
services, or the main can be exposed at each end of the affected 
portion and connections made toit direct. This method is equally 
satisfactory for cast and wrought iron mains, provided, in the 
former case, that cement joints are not in use; and there would 
not seem to be any reason why larger mains could not be so 
thawed, if necessity arose. The time taken will vary according 
to the length and diameter of the pipe affected; and as frequently 
the surrounding earth is frozen solid, it is a wise precaution to 
blow-out a service as soon as it is thawed, and in the case_of a 





main to pump any drips likely to be affected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


Gas Light and Coke Company's Co-Partnership Scheme. 


S1R,—If, as seems to be the case, the bonus payable to co-partners 
under the Gas Light and Coke Company’s new scheme is reduced to 
2s. p.ct. for every penny reduction in the price of gas, as compared 
with 15s. or 20s. under the old scheme, such reduction greatly stulti- 
fies one of the principal objects of co-partnership, which is to offer 
substantial inducement to employees to make their employers’ interest 
their own. 

The present position is admittcdly a difficult one; but emasculating 
co-partnership, which is really what the scheme amounts to, is 
surely not the right way to deal with it. CHARLEs HUNT. 

17, Victoria Street, S.W., March 20, 1918. 


_ 
i oa 


The Reading Gas Company and the Aldershot Gas Bill. 


Srm,—Referring to Mr. Edwards’s letter in your issue of the roth 
inst., and to the publication (which he has thought advisable) of the 
letters which passed between us, I would say I do not think the sub- 
ject is of sufficient interest to your readers to warrant my going into 
details. Mr. Edwards, . however, writes ‘‘ that the statement by my 
Chairman is scarcely reasonable, and not justified and that 
its spirit is not that which one would anticipate from a neighbour to 
whom every consideration has been given.” 

If any of your readers are sufficiently interested in the matter, I 
would ask them to refer to an Ordnance Map showing where our re- 
spective works are situate, and the intervening districts (parishes) in 
dispute, as such reference would, I am sure, convince anyone that my 
Chairman’s remarks are most reasonable and altogether justified ; 
and that it is not we who have been unneighbourly. 

The parishes in dispute are not only on the contines of our statu- 
tory area, but are also very much nearer to our works than to Alder- 
shot; and we are at present supplying one of them. 

I am loth to trespass further on your space, but must add that we 
were not the only gas company to resent the action of the Aldershot 
Gag Company in seeking powers—particularly in such times as these 
—to supply gas so far away from their centre of manufacture, and so 
close to the territory of other undertakings. 


D. H. HELPs, Engineer and Manager. 
Reading, March 20, 1918. 











REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Helical Metal Tubes or Pipe Lines.—No,. 112,659. 


MukgpHY, S. J., of Drogheda. 
No. 864; Jan. 17, 1917. 

Briefly describing one form of his invention, the patentee says: An 
ordinary helical interlocking tube of (say) 3 in. internal diameter, is 
supplied with any desired form of packing. Outside of the tube are 
wound spirally two layers of flat steel ribbon—first one layer, and then 
the other one upon the first. The ribbon may be of No. 20 gauge and 
% in. wide. Instead of composing each layer of a single ribbon, he 
proposes that each shall consist of twenty lengths of ribbon arranged 
side by side. The ends of the twenty lengths are fastened in the first 
instance to the flange at one extremity of the inside pipe (equidistantly 
around the circumference), and are then wound spirally, side by side— 
the edges being in contact with each other. A very steep spiral is thus 
formed, which nevertheless completely covers the internal tube. The 
same process is carried out in respect of the outermost layer, which is 
likewise made up of twenty lengths of ribbons. Thus, by using twenty 
lengths of ribbon each 3} in. wide, there are 5 in. of piping for every 
lap; and yet in appearance, and also in flexibility, each layer would be 
practically the same as if it consisted of one single ribbon instead of 
the twenty. The layers are arranged to cross right and left-handedly. 

Such a pipe-line will not yield lengthwise up to the limit of the 
tensile strength of the steel ribbon which forms its respective layers, 
because the ribbon would never at any time be stretched into a straight 
line. The tensile stress tends to compress the circumference of the 


folded tube; and, incidentally, this increases its power to resist in- 
ternal pressure. 





Apparatus for Storing and Utilizing Energy. 
No, 113,137: 


ANDERSON, D., of Putney Hill, and ScoTt-SNELL, C., of Wimbledon. 
No. 1906; Feb. 7, 1917. 


This invention relates to apparatus for utilizing the pressure of the 
atmosphere as a motive power, comprising a cylinder in which works 
a piston adapted to be raised or withdrawn by manual or other power 
from the bottom or inner end to the top or outer end of the cylinder, 
in order to produce a vacuum within the cylinder (below or at the 
inner side), which is afterwards forced into it again by the pressure of 
the exterior atmosphere—the downward or inward movement of the 
piston being utilized to communicate power through gearing suitable 
for the operation of a vacuum motor. 

The annular space between the cylinder and the piston is closed in 
air-tight by a ring or sleeve of flexible impervious material that will 
permit the piston to be freely drawn outwards and pressed inwards. 
The inner end portion of the cylinder fits the inner end portion of the 





, 


piston; so that practically no space or clearance will exist between 
them when the piston is in its innermost position. 

Combined with the cylinder and piston are means whereby the piston 
can be drawn outwards from the cylinder into an operative position ; 
means by which the piston can be held in this position until it is de- 
sired to allow it to return towards its inoperative position; and power 
transmitting means designed to be operated by the return motion of 
the piston under the pressure of the atmosphere for transmitting the 
stored energy to the device to be operated—such power transmission 
means being adapted to be brought into action, at will, by a clutch or 
like coupling device. 

Thus, the piston may be withdrawn and energy stored, by the aid of 
a wire, or other flexible connector wound on a wheel or pulley fixed toa 
shaft adapted to be rotated by manual or other power and mounted in 
bearings carried by, or rigidly connected to, the cylinder. Or the piston 
may be withdrawn by ratchet and pawl mechanism worked by a hand 
lever or by screw mechanism, worm gearing, or lever mechanism. 


Gas-Burners for Furnaces.—No, 113,239. 


FLETCHER, RUSSELL, & Co., LTp., FLETCHER, T. W., and 
SINGLETON, J. H., of Warrington. 


No. 13,583; Sept. 21, 1917. 


This invention has reference to burners having approximately fan- 
shaped nozzles substantially at right angles to the mixture tube. When 
such. a burner is insufficient to give the required heat, it is at times a 
matter of difficulty to fit two or more burners ‘‘ owing to the lateral 
dimensions of the nozzles;’’ and the invention has for its object to 
overcome this disadvantage—the burner being provided with two or 
more nozzles spaced close together along the mixture tube, arranged in 
line or staggered laterally relatively to each other. 








Pletcher, Russell, & Co.’s Gas-Furnace Burner. 


The burner illustrated is provided with three approximately fan- 
shaped nozzles A, B, C, spaced close together along the mixture tube D, 
and in line with each other. The nozzles may, however, be rather 
more widely spaced to distribute the heat over a greater area; and 
instead of being in line, they may be given a slight relative lateral 
staggering to opposite sides. 

The patentees state that they are aware that burners for incandescent 
gas lighting have been provided with a plurality of nozzles splayed or 
approximately fan-shaped and grouped close together, and that the 
nozzle of an atmospheric gas-burner has been provided with a plurality 
of slot-like apertures arranged close together, and the sides of which 
diverge laterally; they are also aware that a gas heating burner has 
already been provided with a plurality of nozzles arranged at right 
angles to the mixture tube. 


Producing Combustible Fuel.—No. 113,585. 
Rosk, J. R., of Edgeworth, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
No. 16,126; Feb. 28, 1917. 


This invention relates to an apparatus for manufacturing gaseous 
fuel adapted for use in the cutting and welding art. It is the general 
object of the invention to provide a generator wherein such a fuel can 
be produced without the employment of supplemental generators. A 
further and more limited object of the invention is to produce a 
generator having an arrangement of flues whereby a hydrocarbon fluid 
may be dissociated and the products mingled with another hydrocarbon 
fluid which is also dissociated ; the products of such dissociation being 
re-combined to produce a new gas particularly useful in such cutting 
and welding art as is described in patent No. 113,657. 


Metal Heating Furnaces.—No. 113,594. 
RicHMOND GAs STOVE AND METER COMPANY, LTD., of Warrington, 
and THOMPSON, J., of Sheffield. 

No. 276 (of 1918); May 14, 1917. 

The furnace shown is of a type used in connection with the heating 


of articles within it (such as steel cutters and other metal articles) by 
gas, the flame of which is forced into it, under plus pressure, by 
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Thompson’s (Richmond Stove Company) Metal Heating Furnaces. 


burners. The body of the furnace is mainly made of fire-resisting 
matcrial enclosed within a metal casing carried on a bed. The aper- 
ture-or mouth through which articles are introduced is in the front 
wall ; and a vertically sliding door works over the mouth and is counter- 
balanced by a weight connected to it by a chain working over pulleys. 

There are two pressure heating burners A, and induction ports B 
adapted to direct the flames tangentially into the furnace chamber C 
over the surface of the wall at the upper and lower part. A pipe D for 
delivering air in a stream in front of the furnace door is provided with 
a row of holes in its upper surface, so that a vertical curtain of air is 
forced upwards from the pipe in front of the doorway. ‘Thus all the 
escaping gases which are discharged through the opening E in the 
door are diverted from their normal horizontal or outward direction of 
flow, and driven upwards. 

In front of the furnace front is a guard F, standing away from the 
furnace some distance, and in a plane outside that of the tube D. It 
has in its front opposite the door a gap, over or in connection with 
which a transparent movable screen is employed, through which the 
operator can see. The lower part of the guard and the screen are 
inclined slightly outwards; and the lower part of the guard is extended 
downwards to below the pipe D. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the “‘ Official List’? for March 20.] 


Nos. 4198—4704. 
BriLpy, G. T.—‘‘ Carbonization of coal, shale, peat, wood, &c.”’ 

No. 4287. 

BICKNELL, R. H.—‘‘ Manufacturing pipes, &c.’’ No. 4435. 

BiytH, M. W.—‘ Purifying benzol, &c.’’? No. 4237. 

Brooke, R. M.—*‘ Horizontal- and inclined retort settings.’ No. 
4504. 

Davis, J. E.—‘‘ Gas-burners."’ No. 4340. 

Davis, J. E.—‘‘ Gas heating-stoves.’? No. 4341. 

DeMpPsTER & Sons, R.—‘‘ Heating horizontal retorts for gas pro- 

duction.”? No. 4203. 

DEMPSTER & SONS, R.—Sce Brooke. No. 4504. 
Dosson, D. R.—‘‘ Gas-producers.’’? No. 4588. 
Dosson, D. R.—‘‘ Combustible gases.’’ No. 4589. 

. Easton, R. W.—‘ Retorts, coke-ovens, &c.”’? No. 4525. 
MacGregor, J.—‘‘ Fittings for gas-burners.’’? No. 4210. 
Maxon, H. R.—‘‘ Combustion of gas.’’ No. 4543. 

MILEs, T. V.—See Blyth. No. 4237. 

MITCHELL, J. B.—‘‘ Gas-containers for motor vehicles.’”? No. 4701. 

PICKARD, W.—See Dobson. Nos. 4588, 4589. 

SAUNDERS, C. W.—‘ Utilization of heat of gaseous fluids.’? Nos. 
4261, 4262. 
Sims, A. G.—** Cutting, crushing, &c., coke, coal, &c.’? No. 
4200. 

Spicer, H. H. (Wedds).—‘‘ Production and treatment of gas.” 

No. 4673. 

‘Toocoop, Il. J:—See Dempster. No. 4203. 

Wells, J.—See Spicer. No. 4673. 
WeEyMAN, J. E.--** Atmospheric burners.”? No. 4416. 








Irish Gas Prices.—€lonmel gas prices are to be increased from 
55. 3d. to 5s. od. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting, and from 4s. 5d. to 5s. for 
engines and cookers, These increases, it is stated, will barely meet 
the expenses of the coming year. The Company calculate that the 
output of gas has increased about 12 p.ct., largely owing to the de- 
mand for cookers; but the increased expenses constitute a serious 
element. The Lisburn Urban Council decided to increase the price of 
gas from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.f{t., which is only 6d. below the 
maximum provided for in the Provisional Order. At Ennis (co. 
Clare), gas is now sold at 10s. per 1000 c.ft. 


Burnley Gas-Works’ Finances.—In presenting the annual rate re- 
turn at the Burnley Town Council, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee stated that the Corporation Gas Department’s estimates for the 
year just closing showed a deficiency of £63650; but the revised return 
revealed a surplus of £1530. The Finance Committee considered, 
having regard to the exigencies of the present time, it was not de- 
sirable to apply this balance to the relief of rates, and had, therefore, 
recommended that it should be carried forward to meet any unfore- 
seen circumstances that were not provided for in the estimates. The 
Chairman of the Gas Committee announced that he had received 
another application for an increase of wages from the men, who want 
an advance of 1s. 8d. per day or shift, or a minimum war advance of 
3s. 6d. per day or shift, plas 12} p.ct. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The Brixham Gas Bill was reported, with amendments; to await 
third reading. E 

The Pontypool Gas and Water Bill, the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom District Gas Bill, and the Aldershot Gas, Water, and 
District Lighting Bill aie to be considered by the following Select 
Committee, to meet on Wednesday, April 17: Lord Forteviot (Chair- 
man), Earl of Doncaster (or the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry), 
Earl Eldon, Viscount Falmouth, and Lord Leigh. af 

The Committee already announced, who will consider the British 
Gas Light Company (Norwich) Bill and the Chepstow Gas Bill, will 
meet on Wednesday, April 10. 


— « 
— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Sir James Yoxall has given notice, on the second reading of the 
Brentford Gas Bill, to move—*‘ That it be read a second time upon 
this day six months.”’ : 

Mr. Scanlan and Mr. Brady have given notice, on the second reading 
of the Alliance and Dublin Gas Bill, to move—‘‘ That it be read a 
second time upon this day six months.” 


Earlier Closing Order. 


Mr. WRIGHT asked the Home Secretary whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to include the House of Commons among the 
places to be affected by the proposed Order in Council imposing early 
closing during the spring and summer months; and if such inclusion 
would effect a considerable conservation of the elements of energy, 
heat; and light. 

Sir ALBERT STANLEY (the President of the Board of Trade), who 
replied to the question, said the Order which the Board of Trade 
were about to issue would not apply to the House of Commons. He 
hoped, however, that not only the Houses of Parliament, but all 
public departments, would consider themselves under the same obli- 
gation to reduce their consumption of gas and electricity as if the 
Order specifically applied. 


Lighting, &c., Restrictions. 


Mr. KENNEDY JONES asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he was in a position to make any statement concerning the 
alleged intention to close theatres, music-halls, cinema theatres, 
restaurants, and other places of public resort in London and the 
Home counties at 9.30 p.m. as from April 1. 

Sir A. STANLEY, in reply, referred to the statement he made to 
the House the previous night. 


Employment of Lascars in Gas-Works. 


Colonel THORNE asked the President of the Board of Trade if he 
was aware that a number of Lascars were being employed under the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company at their Greenwich works; if he 
was aware that this was causing discontent among the workmen; 
if he could give any reasons why Lascars were engaged on such 
work; and if he would take action in the matter ? 

Mr. WARDLE, in replying, said he was informed by the Company 
that there were no Lascars employed at their Greenwich works. - Two 
were recently engaged, but were not satisfactory, and left after two 
or three days’ service. ‘ 








Torquay Gas Company.—The annual meeting of the Company 
was held last Tuesday—Mr. J. F. Rockhey presiding. The Directors’ 
report showed a balance of £8519 to the credit of the profit and loss 
account. After allowing for the interim dividend, a full year’s divi- 
dend was declared. The increase on the sale of gas amounted to 
nearly 10 p.ct. over 1916, which was the largest increase experienced 
for many years. The sale of gas was 196,966,000 c.ft. in 1916, against 
216,010,000 c.ft. in 1917; the revenue was £60,722, against £44,800 ; 
and the expenditure £43,612, against £38,566. The balance to profit 
and loss account was 4.7160, against 46243. The additional sale of 
19,014,000 c.ft. represented £3304; and the rise of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
meant an additional income of £2090. Coal cost £22,965, against 
421,013; oil £3194, against £2948; coke and breeze£1462, against 
£866; wages 43365, against £2699; repairs £4359, against £2285 ; 
distribution charges £3013, against £4056.. The report was adopted. 
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THE ‘‘FINANCIAL HARDSHIPS’’ BILLS. 


CONSUMPTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY TO BE. CURTAILED. 


Statement by the President of the Board of Trade. 


The House of Commons debate last Wednesday on the shipbuilding position was interrupted at 8.15, in 
order that, in accordance with arrangement, consideration might be given to the 24 Gas Bills which had 
been put down for second reading, and to the progress of which objection had been taken. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE (Sir Albert Stanley), on 
the motion that the Brentford Gas Bill be read a second time, said it 
might be well to indicate the restrictions which the Government found 
it necessary to place immediately upon the consumption of gas and 
electricity. Some months ago, the Board of Trade were approached 
by a deputation representing both gas and electricity undertakings, 
asking for assistance in the matter of financial hardships arising out of 
the war; so that the Board had for some time had a general know- 
ledge of the whole position. A’ large number of gas undertakings 
operated under the sliding-scale ; while others were subject to a maxi- 
mum charge. ‘These provisions were fixed by Parliament in normal 
times, without reference to abnormal conditions; and the war had 
made it necessary to deal with a position such as confronted them now. 
He was not proposing at this juncture to enter into the merits of the 
particular proposal put forward by the companies, beyond observing 
that, in so far as the information available to the Board of ‘Trade was 
concerned, it was clear that there was no case—or certainly there was 
not at the time the Bills were introduced—for a general and indis- 
criminate relaxation of statutory requirements; and it was necessary 
that cach case must be examined upon its merits, if it should be 
decided that any relief under the circumstances was desirable. ‘There 
were two courses only which appeared to be practicable. One was the 
promotion of a Private Bill, and the other for the Board, or some other 
Department, to present a General Bill which would place upon a 
Government Department the responsibility of considering the merits of 
each application, and of making Orders if desirable. The Board had 
been very reluctant to assume the responsibility of bringing in a Bill 
of this nature without having some indication of the policy of Parlia- 
ment. It had been the view of the Department that, inasmuch as the 
sliding-scale had always been regarded somewhat in the light of a 
parliamentary bargain, no modification whatever of it should be made 
until the principle involved had been considered by a Parliamentary 
Committee. This was the position when the Bills were introduced. 
But since then a very considerable change had taken place—or was 
about to take place—which must materially affect most, if not all, of 
the gas and electric undertakings in the country. It would not be 
possible henceforward for the necessary transport to be secured for 
supplying all these great public undertakings with the requisite amount 
of coal; and, in addition, the withdrawal in the near future of a con- 
siderable number of men from the mines must alone have the effect of 
reducing the output of coal in the country. It was, however, primarily 
a problem of transport. It had been found necessary to withdraw 
from the coasting service a number of steamers which had been en- 
gaged in the transport of coal to the Southern ports; and the with- 
drawal of these steamers would place on the railways an extra burden. 
The amount of coal which these steamers had been carrying was in 
round figures 3,000,000 tons per year. According to calculations, it 
would not be possible for the railways to carry more than one-half this 
amount. Therefore, they must find ways whereby they could bring 
down at once the consumption of coal—particularly in the Southern 
parts of the country—so that this additional 1,500,000 tons need not be 
transported. It was not intended to make these restrictions uniform 
throughout the country. ‘Those districts which were nearer to the 
coalficlds need not, at present, be placed under quite the same restric- 
tions as would be necessary in those areas which were more remote 
from the collieries. But it was imperative that all possibie economy 
should be exercised everywhere. The restrictions it was proposed to 
make were the minimum which the circumstances demanded. ‘Tt might 
be that they would not produce the desired results ; and, if so, it would 
be necessary to extend them later on. It was highly desirable that 
everybody should, if possible, go below the restrictions suggested, and 
exercise every practicable economy in the use both of gas and elcc- 
tricity. It was quite clear that it would be impossible for the under- 
takings themselves to ration their consumption of coal. They could 
only manufacture gas and electricity, and could not control the use of 
these commodities. ‘Therefore they must establish some system of 
rationing the consumers ; and it was proposed to issue an Order within 
the next few days to restrict the consumption of these commodities 
over a very considerable area. It was proposed that, as regarded 
Great Britain, no lights should be used for the purpose of illuminating 
shop windows ; no food should be cooked, or any hot meals served, in 
any of the hotels, clubs, inns, restaurants, public eating, refreshment, 
or boarding houses between 9.30 at night and 5 o’clock the following 
morning, and that all lights in the dining-rooms of these places must 
be extinguished between 10 o’clock at night and 5 o’clock the next 
morning ; no performances in any theatres, music halls, cinemas, or 
other public places of amusement should be continued after 10.30 at 
night, nor should they be re-opened before 1 o’clock on the next day, 
and all lights must be out between those hours, with the exception of 
what were actually required for the use of the employees. Then, south 
of a line drawn across the country from the Wash to*the Bristol 
Channel, it was proposed that all users of gas and electricity should be 
restricted to five-sixths of the amount consumed in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. This restriction was subject to a minimum allow- 
ance below which the consumption need not be reduced. This par- 
ticular area was affected more than other parts of the country, because 
it was so remote from the coalfields, and because this was the part 
which heretofore had been served very largely by the steamers which 
had had to be withdrawn. It would, of course, be necessary to make 
certain exceptions—such as munition works, hospitals, nursing homes, 





&c. It was also proposed to, ration all the large power stations from 
which current was supplied for tramway and railway undertakings. 
lurther, it was intended to extend to the greater part of England the 
scheme of rationing of household coal which had been applied to 
London during the present winter. But this rationing would have to be 
done during the next winter on a considerably reduced scale as com- 
pared with that in London. It would be necessary that the scale of 
rationing in London next winter should be considerably less than this 
past winter. Ireland, too, he was sorry to say, must suffer some 
restriction. It was clear that the restrictions he had outlined must, in 
themselves, affect not only those undertakings which had Bills before 
the Ilouse, but also many others. It therefore seemed undesirable to 
proceed with these Bills at the present time. The course he proposed 
to take was that a Select Committee of the House of Commons should 
be appointed to consider whether any temporary modification of the 
existing statutory requirements in the matter of price and dividends, 
or any other form of relief, should be afforded in the case of those 
undertakings whose financial circumstances had been, or might be, 
injuriously affected by causes arising out of the war. Such a Com- 
mittee would give the House the necessary guidance to enable them to 
determine whether these Bills should be allowed to proceed, or whether 
some other method should be adopted which would afford relief to any 
gas or clectric undertakings where financial hardship had been shown. 
The setting-up of a Select Committee would offer an opportunity to 
the House to indicate its opinion on these matters. If this course were 
agreed to, he would take the earliest opportunity of moving the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, with a request that they should report as 
soon as possible. Until that time, the Bills should be held in abey- 
ance. ‘This seemed to be the easiest and speediest way of dealing with 
an exceedingly difficult problem. 

Sir ForTESCUE FLANNERY pointed out the need for accelerating the 
proceedings of this Select Committee, as otherwise it would be im- 
possible for sufficient time to remain during the present session for the 
Private Bill Committees to inquire into each of the separate Bills. If 
the Select Committee took anything like the usual time, he added, 
these Bills, some of which were urgent in regard to other matters quite 
distinct from the question of coal consumption and the sliding-scale, 
would run the risk of being lost. 

Mr. Hupson wanted to know the terms of reference to the Select 
Committee. He said that, in addition to finance, the Brentford Gas 
Bill had to do with the taking-in of a large tract of land and trans- 
ferring the gas-works from Brentford to Chiswick—seriously inter- 
fering with a proposition that was laid down before the war for town 
planning. This was also a matter to be fully inquired into. 

Mr. ROWLANDS said, if they were to have this Committee, it meant 
that the Government required it for the purpose of seeing what were 
their responsibilities towards these undertakings. Their duty in the 
House was to protect the consumer; and it was in this interest that 
many of them had fought these questions from time to time. The con- 
sumer had borne more than his fair share of the burden caused by the 
war. The gas companies had always seen that their standard price 
was not fixed too low. A great deal depended upon the reference to the 
Committee. Many of them would want the Committce to have very 
wide powers indeed. ‘They would want them to decide, if there was to 
be some compensation paid to these companies, and the Government 
required the bye-products for their own purposes, and for their own 
purposes reduced the supplies, whether this should be a national com- 
pensation, and not a compensation to come out of the pockets of the 
consumers. He hoped that when they came to these Bills individually, 
they would have the same opportunity to deal with them as they would 
have had if the procedure now suggested had not been adopted. 

Sir Henry Harris said he had been asked by the London County 
Council to oppose the reading of some of the Bills. Though it was 
perfectly true that war conditions had told very hardly upon the pro- 
ducers of gas, they had also told very hardly upon the consumers. 
The present effect of the war conditions had been that six-sevenths of 
the additional cost had been thrown upon the consumers; and if the 
proposal before the House was also to throw the one-seventh on the 
consumers, he hoped, in preparing the reference to the Committee, due 
regard would be had to the consumers’ interest. Very strong objection 
would be taken to interference with the sliding-scale ; and a strong case 
would have to be made out if this were to be done. 

Mr. HOLT remarked that it seemed to him that both the consumers 
and the owners of gas undertakings had grounds for saying that they 
suffered from the same circumstances in connection with the sliding- 
scale. The Government first of all forced up the wages; and, secondly, 
they had artificially curtailed the price of the gas companies’ bye- 
products. These two steps had prejudiced both the companies and the 
consumers ; and he hoped the Committee would be enabled to go fully 
into the question whether the progressive forcing-up of wages and the 
restriction of the prices of byé-products by the Government could either 
of them be justified. . 

Mr. BURNS trusted that the Select Committee would be allowed time 
to consider the subject in all its aspects. He objected to three of the 
gas companies whose Bills were down that night using them as the 
medium for attempting to smuggle through the House, for war reasons 
and under war conditions, proposals that had no relation whatever to 
the cost of transport or of labour, or the sliding-scale, or anything of a 
financial character, which all of them, more or less, were quite willing, 
owing to the pressure of the war, that the Board of Trade and the 
companies themselves should mutually and equitably adjust. He then 
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went on to deal with the proposal in the Brentford Gas Bill to acquire 
a site at Chiswick for the erection of new works, and appealed to the 
President of the Board of Trade not to allow such a proposal to be 
inserted in a Bill of this kind, The reference to the Select Committee 
should be rigidly confined to war conditions and the financial position 
arising out of the alterations to be agreed upon by Parliament in the 
sliding-scale. Unless this were done, the House would do its very best 
to oppose every one of the Bills. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Chairman of Ways and Means) assured the several 
speakers that the Select Committee would deal solely with the question 
of the sliding-seale as affected by war conditions and restrictions ; and 
if any other parts of the Bills remained, they would have to be dealt 
with by another process. He moved the adjournment of the debate 
until April 11, to give the promoters of the Bills time to let him-know, 
under the new. circumstances, what was their position. Then if the 
House adopted the proposal of the President of the Board of Trade, he 
would postpone all the Bills for a further period, in order to hear the 
views of the Select Committee. 

The motion was agreed to, and the second reading deferred until 
Thursday, the 11th prox. 
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OPPOSITION TO LONDON GAS BILLS. 





In a report to the Lambeth Borough Council, the General Purposes 
Committee state, with reference to local Gas Bills, that the London 
County Council were asked if they wi!l be represented by Counsel 
before the Committee of both Houses. If the Special Committee 
throw out the principle, it is understood the Bills will be withdrawn. 
If, on the other hand, the Bills are proceeded with, the question has 
been left open for future consideration as to whether opposition upon 
any details of the clauses should be pursued hereafter. 

With regard to the Lambeth Borough Council’s petition against the 
Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill, the promoters have given notice 
of their intention to object to the Council’s docus standi ; their con- 
tention being that a Metropolitan Borough Council is not ‘‘ the munici- 
pal or other local authority of any town or district ’’ referred to in 
Standing Order No. 134 of the House of Commons, and that, in view 
of the fact that the County Council are also opposing the Bill, it is not 
fair to have two local authorities claiming to represent the consumers 
in the same area. 

A somewhat similar question, the General Purposes Committee say, 
was raised in 1902 on the London County Council Tramways and 
Improvements Bill, under Standing Order 134, the words of which arc 
similar—namely, ‘‘ the municipal or other authority having the local 
management of the Metropolis or of any town or district ’’—and it was 
there held that the City Council of Westminster were entitled to be 
heard under the Standing Order. The question raised is not only one 


of present, but future, importance to the position of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils; and as the Town Clerk’s Parliamentary Agents 
were of opinion that the objection should be appeared upon, the Town 
Clerk was authorized to instruct his Agents to take all necessary steps 
to uphold the Jocus of the Council. 

The Town Clerk reported that he had received an intimation from 
the Parliamentary Officer of the London County Council that it was 
the Council’s intention to pursue their petition at all stages before the 
Comunittees of the two Houses. 

Reporting to the Heston and Isleworth Urban District Council, the 
General Purposes Committee say that a letter has been received from 
Messrs. Lees & Co. (the Council’s Parliamentary Agents), intimating 
that the London County Council (who are opposing the Brentford Gas 
Light and Coke, South Metropolitan, Commercial, and South Sub- 
urban Gas Bills) feel they cannot allow the second reading of the Bills 
to pass unchallenged. ‘There has accordingly been organized opposi- 
tion to the second reading of the Bills. It was suggested that local 
authorities who were opposing the Bills outside London ought to know 
the attitude the London County ‘Council were taking, so they might 
ask their Members to support the London Members in the opposition 
to the second reading of the Bills. In accordance with this, a letter 
was sent to Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, Member for the Division, suggest- 
ing that he should support the London Members in the opposition to 
the Bills; and a reply has been received from him stating that he is in 
a difficulty in the matter, owing to the fact that, as Member for the 
district, he has nominally put his name on the back of the Brentford 
Gas Bill, and has also sponsored a similar Bill for Kingston, as Sir 
George Cave, the Member for that division, is a Minister. 
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GAS FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 





The shortage of coal supplies and transport, and the necessity for 
further economies in the consumption of coal gas, have compelled the 
Board of Trade to reconsider the position with regard to the use of gas 
in substitution for petrol in motor vehicles. While it is not proposed 
to withdraw, nor to invalidate, permits which have already been issued, 
it is regretted that no further gas permits can be granted except for 
public utility services operating North of the Southern Boundary of 
Durham and Westmoreland. 

At Bow Street Police Court, last Thursday, Sir Thomas Beecham 
was fined £5 for having contravened the Petrol and Gas Restriction 
Order by causing gas to be used for driving a motor vehicle for pur- 
poses not authorized. For the defence, Mr. Harry Wilson said his 
client held a permit for a gas installation for his motor-car; and he 
considered that under it he was entitled to use it for the purposes of 
his profession, where a journey could not be otherwise conveniently 
and reasonably accomplished. He desired to comply with the law. 
The Magistrate, however, said he did not think it could be maintained 
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that the journey for which the car was used in this instance could not | 
have been conveniently and quite reasonably accomplished otherwise. | 
Earlier in the week, at the same Court, Miss Cicely Debenham, an | 
actress, was fined £)5 for causing gas to be used for driving a motor ; 
vehicle from her residence to a theatre. . 

Messrs. Brannen & Co., of No. 43, Edgehill, Shudchill, Manchester, | 
have prepared a map showing the gas-charging stations within a radius } 
of 40 miles of Manchester. In this area, close upon eighty gas-supply | 
stations are indicated by black dots; and in addition there are given } 
the addresses, hours of business, price, connection, &c. 

The ‘‘ Commercial .Motor ’’ says that it would be difficult to con-} 
ceive a simpler and more efficient means of expediting and facilitating , 
the charging of gas-bags than that introduced by the Croydon Gas} 
Company. It has been cvolved essentially to meet the requirements of | 
local tradesmen, since this Company, in common with many others, 
consider that the claims of local patrons should receive first considera~| 
tion. When the applicant has secured his official permission to use! 
coal gas for his vehicle, he presents his car to the head office. His bag 
is then measured and officially stamped with its rated cubic capacity— ' 
250, 400, 500 C.ft., as the case may be. The owner is next given a! 
small card or certificate. on which are inscribed his name, address, 
description of the vehicle, its registered number, and the capacity of 
its gas-container in cubic feet; and it is completed by the signature of | 
the Acting Enginecr to the Gas Company. The owner, upon presenta- 
tion of this card, is {ree to have his container charged at any station 
within the Company’s territory, without metering the gas. The 
arrangement has proved eminently satisfactory to both the Gas Com-, 
pany and the user. It appreciably facilitates and expedites filling. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL SULPHURIC ACID ASSOCIATION. 





An Organizing Committee Formed. 

A largely-attended meeting was held on Friday afternoon at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., of the sulphuric acid manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, to (1) receive from the Vigilance Committee ap- 
pointed at a meeting on Nov. 24, 1916, a general report as to negotia- 
tions which have taken place with Government Departments in the 
interval and, generally, developments arising therefrom; (2) consider 
the recommendations of the Post-War Sulphuric Acid Committee’s re- 
port [dealt with on p. 489 of the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for the 12th inst.], and 
to determine, if approved, on the formation forthwith of a National 
Sulphuric Acid Association as recommended therein; and (3) appoint, 
in the event of such an Association being determined upon, an Organ- 
izing Committee. The chair was taken by Mr. MAx MUSPRATT 


(the Chairman of the United Alkali Company, Ltd., of Liverpool), a 
member of the Vigilance Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. J. Kina STEWART (one of the Joint Secretaries .to the Com- 
mittee), at the outset of the proceedings, read the report of the Vigil- 
ance Committee, in the course of which it was stated that, as a result 
of the activities of the Committee, a deputation of sulphuric acid and 
fertilizer manufacturers waited upon the Minister of Munitions in 
January of last year, to'set forth the views of the trade as to sulphuric 
acid plants erected by the Government during the war, and zinc con- 
centrates. The deputation were courteously received by Dr. Addison 
(then Minister of Munitions) and Sir Albert Stanley (President of the 
Board of Trade). Colonel Hall-Walker, M.P., who had taken a keen 
interest in the matter from the very outset, introduced the deputation ; 
and, as a result of the deliberations, a Departmental Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Edward Shortt, K.C., M.P., were appointed 
to consider the position of the sulphuric acid and fertilizer trades as 
affected by the new acid plants erected during the war for the Govern- 
ment by the Ministry of Munitions. One of the recommendations of 
this Committee was. that.a National Sulphuric Acid Association should 
be formed at once; and the present meeting had been called to elect 
an Organizing Committee, to arrange and report on the details of the 
Association’s constitution, but also, by way of prelude, to agree that a 
deputation should wait upon the President of the Board of Trade to 
seek an assurance that the recommendations contained in the Depart- 
mental Committee’s report would be carried into effect. One of the 
interim recommendations of the Committee led to the appointment of 
a Joint Committee of Acid and Fertilizer Manufacturers and Zinc 
Smelters. This Committee had already reported to.the Ministry of 
Munitions ; and it was hoped that the development of the zinc industry 
in the United Kingdom would proceed in conjunction with acid 
interests. 

A LETTER FROM THE MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 


Appended to the report was a copy of a letter from Major Adrian 
Corbett, of the Ministry of Munitions, in which the author said: “‘ It 
was a matter of great satisfaction to Lord Moulton and the members 
of the Explosives Department to see a copy of the notice summoning a 
meeting of the sulphuric acid manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
for the purpose of considering the recommendations of the Post-War 
Sulphuric Acid Committee’s report and the formation of a National 
Sulphuric Acid Association. The chemical and fertilizer manufac- 
turers of the United Kingdom have played a part second to none in the 
prosecution of the war; and their self-sacrificing patriotism during the 
war is a good omen for the still more important conflict that will take 
place after the war to maintain this country’s supremacy in commerce. 
If, as appears to be the case; they are prepared to sink private con- 
siderations, and fight shoulder to shoulder in the great struggle, I am 
sure that they will prove to be irresistible.’? Major Corbett con- 
cluded: ‘‘ As far as I am aware, the sulphuric acid industry was first 
in the field in demanding early consideration of what will happen in 
the future ; and now that its problems have been considered, it is still 
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showing the way to other industries by creating the machinery to carry 
out the decisions to which it has already.come.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the adoption of the report, pointed 
out that the previous meeting of the sulphuric acid trade took place 
more than a year ago, Théy then met in a time of very grave crisis 
and anxiety to the trade. He ventured to claim for the Vigilance 
Committee and the various gentlemen in Government Departments 
and elsewhere who had taken an interest in this subject, that the pre- 
sent meeting was taking place under far different conditions. The 
Departmental Committee who had investigated the question of sul- 
phuric acid in a manner in which it had never before been investigated 
in this country, had broadly and in the main confirmed all the state- 
ments that were made at the previous meeting to which he had re- 
ferred. They had gained a complete victory in the first round of their 
operations ; but they must push the matter further, in order that after 
the war the sulphuric: acid trade might remain, as it had been in the 
past, one of the great bulwarks of the country, but based upon in- 
finitely better conditions for everyone concerned than had been the case 
hitherto. Of course, with an article like sulphuric acid, every kind of 
interest had to be considered—the consumers, the producers, and even 
the broad national interest. They had so to deal with a grave national 
problem that in the future they would have none of the difficulties of 
the past. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. CHapwick, of Manchester (as a 
small manufacturer), and agreed to. 





Tue DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS.—AN 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 
Sir WILLIAM Pearce, M.P., then proceeded to deal with the re- 
mainder of the agenda by proposing the fo!lowing resolution : 


(a) That this meeting of the sulphuric acid manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, which has been summoned for the purpose of 
considering the report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Post-War Position of the Sulphuric Acid’and Fertilizer Trades, 
and particularly the recommendation therein as to the formation 
of a strong National Association of Sulphuric Acid Makers of a 
representative character, expresses its acquiescence in that re- 
commendation ; but, as an indispensable prelude to the formation 
of such an Association, desires that the Sulphuric Acid Trade 
Vigilance Committee should, with such other persons as it may 
consider it desirable to appoint, solicit an interview with the 
President of the Board of Trade, or with any other Minister or 
Ministers concerned, for the purpose of urging and receiving an 
assurance that the recommendations contained in the Depart- 
mental Report referred to will, so far as H.M. Government is 
concerned, be carricd-into effect. 

(4) That the Vigilance Committee hereinbefore referred to and the 
Sulphuric Acid Advisory Committee to the Ministry of Muni- 
tions appointed by the Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers and the Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Association, to- 
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gether with two representatives of the Gas Council and tre 
representatives of the explosives’ industry,.and a duly elected 
representative of the London and South of England Sulphuric 
Acid Association, the South Wales Sulphuric Acid Association, 
the Midland Sulphuric Acid Association, the Yorkshiré Sul- 
phuric Acid Association, the Lancashire Sulphuric Acid Associa- 
tion, the North of England Sulphuric Acid Association, and the 
Scottish Sulphuric Acid Association, with power to add to their 
number, be requested to act as an Organizing Committec, to 
arrange the details of the projected Association’s constitution, 
and to report. 


He said that, speaking as a member of the Departmental Committce, 
he could tell them that the trade members of the Committee did not 
have a very easy job to begin with. They had to prove that there 
would in all probability be a large surplus of sulphuric acid after the 
war. Unfortunately, from his point of view, there were certain figures 
which it had been thought advisable to omit from the report ; and this 
had robbed it of a great deal of-its value. But without disclosirig 
anything that could be of importance to the enemy, he thought he 
might say they had established the position that the production of 
sulphuric acid, due to war conditions, had increased roundly by about 
1,000,000 tons of chamber acid; and that, taking all demands for 
fertilizers, &c., into account, the conditions after the war would not be 
likely to absorb all this. There would be a possible surplus of about 
350,000 tons a year. It was a very critical position for the whole 
trade. The Departmental Committce strongly recommended the for- 
mation, as quickly as possible, of a National Association of Sulphuric 
Acid Manufacturers; and they would have to consider the form that 
such an Association should take. They had not met now to decide 
how far the Association should go; but it was clear that combination 
of interests was ‘fin the air.’’ 

Mr. EpGar P. CHANCE (Hon. Setretary of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee), who seconded the motion, remarked that for something like 
two years he had advocated the formation of an Association of this 
kind. It was peculiarly significant that the Government report should 
favour such a step. The difficulties of the last few years had con- 
vinced everybody that it was no longer possible to work as an isolated 
individual. The Organizing Committee to be appointed should be 
thoroughly democratic, and representative of all sizes and kinds of 
makers. One of the most important matters to consider would be the 
exact functions of such an Association as was proposed. They must 
arrange to deal with local matters locally, and treat the National 
Association as a sort of House of Lords. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to questions, pointed out that there was 
power to add to the number of representatives on the Committee ; but 
it would be obviously impossible for every manufacturer in the coun- 
try to be represented. If, however, it were shown that any interests 
were not represented, he could not imagine that they would not be 
accepted. Asked what was a sulphuric acid manufacturer, he replied 
that they included everybody who was upon the books of the Ministry 
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from 11in. X gin. xX 4}in.to21in. x 1I8in. x g in.), 


from £39 complete. 


inch. 
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as producing sulphuric acid. A query. as to whether they could have 
some assurance that new plants would be considered as plants that 
should be kept on after the war, in order to produce the largest amount 
of sulphuric acid at the lowest cost, he expressed the opinion that this 
was going much too far for the present meeting. It was a matter 
which would have to engage the attention of the Association when 
formect Another question was whether, if it were decided to start an 
Association, the smaller manufacturers would have their interests 
looked after; and to this the Chairman replied that, so far as he 
personally was concerned—and he felt sure he could speak for the 
other members of the Vigilance Committee, who represented perhaps 
from 75 to 80 p.ct. of the trade—there was every intention to formu- 
late a scheme which would be fair and square towards everyone. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried mem. con. 

Mr.. EpwARD SHORTT, K.C., M.P., answering a call from the 
chair, said that, as Chairman of the Departmental Committee who 
had recently reported on the subject, he had learned a great deal about 
sulphuric acid. He attached importance to no one of the Committce’s 
recommendations more than he did to that of association. He was 
convinced that association—trade combination for legitimate purposes 
—was essential for the sulphuric acid industry; but, upon the other 
hand, added the speaker, amid laughter, “‘ I have only lately been ap- 
pointed Chairman of. a Committee to report on what safeguards are 
necessary to protect us against trade associations of this description.”’ 
The trade would be doing itself the greatest possible good if it really 
did come together in a truly representative combination. When this 
was done legitimately, what was for the good of the sulphuric acid 
trade would be for the good of the industrial concerns of the country. 
What was good for one great trade like theirs must be good for the 
community. 

Colone! W. HaLit-WALKER, M.P., remarked that he had taken a 
great deal of interest in the sulphuric acid trade, seeing that for many 
years he had represented in Parliament one of the centres of the in- 
dustry. It was essential that they should co-operate for the purpose 
of maintaining their principles. Any representations they might desire 
to make, he would see were directed to the proper quarter. 

This concluded the business; and the meeting separated, after pass- 
ing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the proposition of 
Mr. A. P. Cross. 


eS 


Lichfield Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Company, 
the Chairman (Alderman G. Haynes) made sympathetic reference to 
the loss sustained by the death of the late Chairman (Alderman H. M. 
Morgan). Referring to the accounts, he regretted that there was a 
continued decrease in revenue. The abnormal cost of production 
necessitated a reduced dividend; and the Directors felt compelled to 
increase the price of gas 3d. per 1000 c.ft. Since the war the Company 
had only raised the price of gas 25 p.ct., while the cost of coal had 
increased 40 p.ct., the total wages 29 p.ct. (with a reduced staff), and 
other materials from 50 to 100 p.ct. in price. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 


March 23. 
The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 28s. to 32s. Pitch, East Coast 20s. to 25s. per 
ton; West Coast—Manchester 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d., Liverpool 19s. 6d. 


to 20s. 6d., Clyde 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d., nominal. Benzol go p.ct., 
North, 103d. to 113d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s, 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 
73d. to 81d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 1od. to 4s. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. Creosote, in bulk, North 4d. to 
4id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North 43d. to 5d. Carbolie acid, 60 p.ct. 
East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, Gés., bags 
included. Anthracene, ‘A’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per unit; “B”™ 
quality, rid. to ad. 





FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 





Tar Products. 

Plants are working to fullest capacities; but yet the demand for all 
products necessary in the carrying on of the war remains as heavy as 
ever. New installations are being put down, and existing plants are 
being added to, as rapidly as possib'c ; but, unfortunately, this is a slow 


process, owing to the difficulties of obtaining materials and labour 
under present conditions. It is interesting to note that. among com- 
panies adcing to their installations, is the Powell Duffryn Company, 
who are erecting a large tar distillation plant. Pitch mzintains a 
steady tone; the recent tendency to further improvement being still 
more in evidence in the North than elsewhere. Manchester now makes 
24s. 6d. to 25s. per ton. The shipping position is still seriously affected 
by the lack of tonnage; and no improvement is likely for some time to 
come—in fact, it is conceivable that conditions may easily become 
worse before any improvement results. Considering the adverse cir- 
cumstances, the strength of export quotations is remarkable, and is due 
to the fact that a very heavy French demand is known to exist. East 
Coast prices are about the same as lately ruling ; but London is a shade 
firmer. There are no fresh developments in tar. Refined naphthalene 
has a dull tendency, on account of the difficulty of handling export 
business ; but all kinds of crudes keep remarkably firm under a heavy 
demand, especially for lower grades, which is rather exceptional for 
the time of year. Naphthas are without change. It is now thought 
that quotations will not move materially from present level, and that 
all further restrictions relating to this product will be avoided. Cresylic 
acid is very firm, and tends to higher quotations. Aniline oil is dull. 
Benzo!, toluol, creosote, and carbolic acid are all going into consump- 
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4ion for war purposes as fast as produced, and private trade in these 
products is practically at a standstill. Anthracene is dull and lower. 

The range of quotations is as under: 

Aniline Oil (pure): 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. o3d., North 1o}d. to 113d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid : 60% East and West Coast 3s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 
40% 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 32s. 6d. to 35s. Midlands 27s. to 29s.; North 
28s. to 30s. per ton, ex works. 

Pitch: London 48s. to sos. f.o.b.; East Coast, 26s. to 28s. f.o.b. ; 
West Coast—Liverpool 22s. ; Manchester 24s. f.a.s.; Clyde 27s. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London 90-190% 3s. to 3s. 3d.; North 
2s. gd. to 3s. per gallon; 90-160% naked London 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
North 4s. to 4s. 3d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. .to 83d. ; North 63d. to 63d. 

Naphthalene: Refined £30 to £32 10s. ; salts 80s., bags included. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d. ; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 4}d.; North 4d. to 44d. (Government 
price, 75s. per ton f.o.b.—equal to 43d. per gallon) ; heavy oil, 44d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: ‘‘A’’ quality, 40-45%, 43d. per unit; ‘‘B’’ quality, 
12d. to 23d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 3s. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, casks ineluded, ex works London and f.o.b. dther ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Conditions do not alter very much, and there are no fresh develop- 
ments of importance. The various propositions for the synthetic pro- 
duction of ammonia, both here and in the United States, are being 
followed closely by all parties concerned, and especially by the maker 
of sulphate, as any universal adoption of. synthetic processes would 
prove serious competition for the present makers. Whether the pre- 
sent heavy demand will be continued and increased after the war, so as 
to absorb not only the amount of sulphate now being used for ex- 
plosive purposes but also the quantity produced synthetically, without 
a reduction in price, or, if price must be reduced, an increased volume 
of business can be done, are questions that are providing much food 
for thought. Meanwhile, business is up to capacity and booked months 
ahead. 

The position in America appears to be assuming a more normal 
state on the improvement in the coal situation. 


_ 








Gas Manager’s Conditional Exemption.—At Todmorden Tribunal, 
recently, Mr. F. V. Barnes, Manager of the Corporation gas-works, 
aged 37 and married caused some merriment by remarking that ‘‘ he 
thought he was on duty about 25 hours a day.’” He had to leave the 
Volunteers because he could not find time to attend. “The works were 
turning out a lot of material for munitions. He was given conditional 
exemption. 





The Glasgow Gas-Furnace Rooms. 


Subsequent to the recent lecture, on gas-furnaces, delivered by 
Mr. Ralph Halkett to the Scientific Society of the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, some fifty members visited the Gas Department 
Furnace Demonstration Rooms, Milan Strect, last Saturday week. 
The party were met and welcomed by Councillor Somerville, the 
Convener of the Gas Sales and Distribution Committce, and Mr. Hal- 
kett, the Assistant General Manager of the: Gas Department. Mr. 
M‘Isaac, the Furnace Expert, then demonstrated the various. fur- 
naces installed; and he was followed very keenly, and with great 
interest, by all nresent. The party were later served with tea; and 
Councillor Somerville then gave a brief survey of -the department, 
showing how beneficial the particular operations they had-seen that 
afternoon had been to the many engineering works in Glasgow, and 
assisting in the greater output of munition work. It had, he said, 
been proved that gas-furnaces were playing a very important part in 
the present war, and that they were able to turn out certain classes 
of material cheaper and more quickly than by any other method. 
Mr. Halkett corroborated these remarks, and pointed out that any- 
one who was in difficulty, either as to the adoption or working of 
gas-furnaces, if he only applied to the. department, expert advice 
would be given, and doubtless the difficulty would be overcome. A 
discussion followed, and many questions were answered by Mr. 
M‘Isaac. A vote of thanks was accorded to the Gas Committee and 
the officials for the facilities to view the furnaces in actual operation. 


atti 
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Obscuring Lights.—With the coming into force of Summer Time, 
the hours for drawing blinds have been altered; but it is now added 
that, when a raid warning is given, requirements as to obscuring or 
extinguishing lights apply at once, whatever may be the hour speci- 
fied in the order. 

Glasgow and Gas Restrictions.—In connection with the restric- 
tions imposed dn the consumption of gas by the Board of Trade, it is 
not anticipated that much relief will be afforded to the municipal under- 
taking in Glasgow. The activity in production by the Gas Department 
has been due to the large consumption by munition works, operating 
day and night, and drawing power as well as light from the public 
supply. The prohibition of lighting in shop windows may ultimately 
have a slight effect in reducing requirements. 

Gas Charges at Morecambe.—It was stated. in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ a 
fortnight ago [p. 515] that the Morecambe Gas Committee had ad- 
vanced the price of gas by ordinary meter 3d. per 1ooo c.ft., as from 
April 1, and had fixed ‘‘ an additional rent of 1s. per quarter on slot- 
meters.”” Mr. R. H. Ruthven (the Engineer and Manager) points out 
that this is not quite accurate, as no rental for slot-meters has been 
charged previously. The present object of the Committee is to avoid, 
if possible, the alteration of slot-meters. These changes notified in the 
paragraph referred to are the only additional charges above pre-war 
rates. 
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Dearer Gas Forecasted in Edinburgh. 


A rather piquant discussion took place at the meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on Monday of last week, as to the 
price to be charged to the Corporations of Edinburgh and Leith for gas 
to be supplied to the public lamps and stair lights for the ensuing year. 
Provost Lindsay, of Leith, explained that it had been customary in 
normal times to fix the price of gas for these purposes at the current 
rate to ordinary consumers ; and if this practice were followed, the rate 
would be 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. The times were, however, anything 
but normal. He anticipated that when the accounts were made up to 
May 15, a deficit of at least £10,000 would be revealed, and that the 
price to ordinary consumers would have to be increased by 6d. per 
1000 ¢c.ft., making it-4s. 2d. He moved that the recommendation of 
thé Commissioners to charge the Corporations 4s., as from May 15, 
be approved. Councillor Stark moved disapproval, and contended that 
the arrangement which had existed for so many years should stand. 
He pointed out that the sale of gas during the current year had greatly 
increased, which should add to the profits. It was a leap in the dark 
to say there’ would be an increase of 6d. in the ordinary consumers’ 
rate. Councillor Douglas Elliot, the Convener of the Works Com- 
mittee, said it was simply a case of facing the matter now or later. 
They should not sell gas to public authorities at a price which would 
bring about a deficit. On a division, the increase to 4s. was carried 
by 12 votes to 8. It was decided at the same meeting to approve of 
the conversion of the war bonuses paid to workpeople into war wages, 
on the understanding that the sums added to the ordinary wages 
should not be taken into account for superannuation purposes. 

ae 


Darwen Gas Prices Increased.—The Darwen Gas Committee have 
decided that the price of gas shall be increased 3d. per 1000 c.ft. from 
April 1, and that the amount of gas by prepayment meters be reduced 
from 24 to 20 c.ft. for 1d. 

Advance in Price at Silsden.—The Silsden Urban District Council 
have decided to advance the charge for gas from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 14d. 
per 1000 c.ft. “It is estimated that, even if costs of labour, coal, and 
materials remain as at present, there will be an increased expenditure 
of £445 on the current year; and if there is any further advance in 
these costs, the 2}d. advance in charge is not likely to meet the need. 
The price was not raised at all until March of last year, when it went 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 11d. 


Increase in Price at Staveley.—The Directors of the Staveley Gas 
Company have issued a notice to the consumers stating that, in con- 
sequence of the increased price of coal and other requisites, wages, &c., 
they are compelled to raise the price of gas, and that the discounts 
hitherto allowed to ordinary consumers will be discontinued. Dis- 
count will still be allowed on engines. The increased prices of gas 
are to,consumers of gas through ordinary meters 5d. per 1000 c.ft., 
and prepayment consumers 4d. 


4 





Communal Kitchens. 


Our contemporary the “‘ Ironmonger ”’ has, in the two last issues, 
given plans of the people’s kitchen at Hammersmith and of the West- 
minster national kitchen. The former is a model for large municipal 
requirements, supplying about 6000 customers a week. The kitchen 
being large, it was possible to introduce a steam-generating boiler for 
those cooking processes which can be done by steam. Consequently, 
the meat-boilers are steam-jacketed, the pudding steamers are heated 
by a supply from the boiler, while the sink-water is also heated by 
steam. Baking is done by gas-heated ovens, which are known..as 
pastrycooks’ ovens. The vegetable boilers are gas-heated, not steam ; 
and this was due to the less first. cost of the gas-boiler—* a boiler 
having a near relationship to the gas-heated washing copper, and 
which answers admirably.’’ In the Westminster kitchen, on the other 
hand, all the appliances are heated by gas. For this type of kitchen, 
says the writer, the local ironmonger may not be called upon to supply 
the cookers; but there are appliances which are within his province, if 
he has a sheet-metal workers’ shop. A useful form of steam-cooker is 
made of tinned sheet steel, really a simple sheet-metal cupboard, about 
20 in. by 20 in. by 24 in. high, or larger, with perforated shelves. The 
special detail is the bottom, which is formed of an open water-pan 
holding sufficient water for one steaming. Under this bottom, a gas- 
ring is set to boil the water. The door must fit well, and can be held to 
the frame with one, or at most two casement fasteners. An aperttite 
at the top (usually 3 in. in diameter) lets the steam escape, and prevents 
undue pressure. The steam escapes into the kitchen, or may be led 
away through a pipe. Nothing could be simpler or less expensive to 
make ; and it is quite safe. 
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The Swansea Corporation have decided to give up all the street 
lighting during *‘ Summer Time.”’ 


At the annual meeting to-day, the Directors of the Davis Gas-Stove 
Company, Ltd., will report that the net profits for the year ended 
Dec. 31 amounted to £516,808, to which must be added the amount 
brought forward (411,102), showing a total divisible profit of £27,910. 
Deducting from this the dividend on the 54 p.ct. preference shares for 
the year, amounting to £2578, and the interim dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum for the half year to 
June 30, amounting to £51172, there remains a balance of £24,160. It 
is proposed to distribute £3515 in paying a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 15 p.ct. per annum for the half year to December, 
making 10 p.ct. for the year (less income-tax); to add £3000 to the 
reserve account, making it £70,000; to add £3500 to the special 
reserve for termination of war contingencies, making it £8000; to 
contribute £2000 to the provident fund; and, after providing £998 
for the proportion of profits payable to the Directors, there will remain 
411,146 to carry forward. 
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The Bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed on April 5. 
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Price of Gas at Burnley,—The Burnley Corporation Gas Com- The Drighlington and :Gildersome Gas Company have announced 
mittee. have reviewed their position, and come to the conclusion that | an advance in gas charges of 6d. per 1000 ¢.ft. for all classes of con- 
the charge for gas must‘be increased 2d. per 1000 c.ft., bringing it to |. sumption, from the March meter-readings. 
3s. Since ‘the previous increase a year ago, there has been a big ; : , 
growth in the wages bill. The Committee also gave the Town Clerk fen et ne conga egg cage ne he sedis ae 
instructions’ to’ apply for power to increase the charge above 3s., if eg. ey y or flee oars ee er 
circumstiness ‘at anv dhe warratit it the shareholders to-morrow (Wednesday), states that the balance of 

_— i L the revenue account for the year, including £12,175 brought forward, 

Higher Gas Rates at Coatbridge.—The Coatbridge Gas Company | js 71,672. After deducting the interim dividends (£19,064) paid in 

f d b . 9,004) p 

ee that aon gas apart or ae a ca none pact e ‘ail August last, there remains at disposal the sum of £52,608, which the 
creased to 2s. 4d. per 1000 C.it., and that rents wi Payee oe Directors recommend be appropriated as follows: To pay a dividend at = 

ordinary meters. These alterations have become imperative, owing to | the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum for the half year on the preference shares 
the decision of the Committee on Production awarding the gas workers (less income-tax), £1912 ; to pay a dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the 2 
the bonus of 123 p.ct. on their earnings, and also to the general largely ordinary shares (free of income-tax), £25,803; to carry to reserve z 

increased costs of materials for the production and supply of gas. ‘ fund, £12,000 ;to carry forward, £12,892. Owing to the engrossing 

Increase in Price at Monifieth.—The Monifieth Town Council, at | demands for munitions apparatus, and the continued and growing pres- 
a special meeting, unanimously resolved to increase the price of gas as | sure of war conditions, they have only been able to cope with a small 
from the date of the forthcoming meter-readings by 3d. per 1000 c.ft., proportion of the orders reccived in the ordinary gas-stove section of 1 
bringing the rate up to §s. 8d. The increase will affect both ordinary the business. It is, they add, most satisfactory that during past years 
and slot consumers, and will remain in operation for the next six they have so developed the furnace business and the subsidiary con- 4 
months. Mr. White (the Convener of the Gas Committee) stated that | cerns owned by the Company that these last year showed progress 
the increase was necessary in view of the higher cost of coals, materials, | upon a scale which has more than counterbalanced the temporary 
and wages. limitation of the domestic apparatus output. 
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nary 643, 65, 653, ditto preference 693, ditto mo oe Wimble- 
abe bel ‘ Rencitat Sar : , an om— 
deb nture 53, Imperial Continental 863, 863, 30,000| ,, | Feb.26 | gg | 67/6 Wondewerth’ A 5 p-o.. | 151—156 108—118 ss 
87, South Metropolitan 64%, 65, 653, Wimble- 255,636 | ,, » 6a | 52/6 Do. BSip.c, . | 129—184 80—85 80 
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[70Ts Year. Price 6d. 








THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
wi DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


a rine'c Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, IRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, 
ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 
Inquiries Bolteited. 
Telegrame— DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone—8268 & 8269 City (two lines). 








‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 


Class A lifts 24 ft. 
Class B lifts 12 ft. 













SEND FOR 
oe ae —  LISk 
“Temperature GREEN & & BOULBING, 
" No, 12,455 28, New. Bridge St. 






THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Liwrreo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 


SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 


ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 


Lendor Office: 









90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 











CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


ljin, to 12in. BORE. 


THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 
THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: “BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES.” 











CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICH, LONDON, N.E. 
And at PHAROS WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, 
NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


, Specially distil Carburine Spirit, Specific gravity ‘680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas, 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. 


Distillers of 


Pentane, Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had on application. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


BLAIR, CAMPBELL « McLEAN 


GOVAN, GLASGOw. —_ 








Centrifugal Scrubbers 





Telegrams : 


(McLAURIN PATENT). 
Revolutionises existing methods 
of. Benzol, 

Cyanogen Recovery. 


Recovery Efficiency, 95-100 per cent. 
QUICK DELIVERY. 


Orders on hand include Scrubbers for Benzol Recovery. 


BENZOL RECOVERY STILLS 
embodying Latest Designs. 


Ammonia, and 


Enquiries Solicited 


** Blazon, Glasgow.” 
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‘CHAMBER CARBONIZATION 
KOPPERS CHAMBER OVERS 


IS THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL SYSTEM OF 
GAS PRODUCTION. 











KOPPERS’ PROCESS 


OF 


DIRECT RECOVERY OF AMMONIA 
FOR GAS-WORKS. 


In this system the scrubbing process is entirely dispensed with, and the 
Ammonia is-recovered direct from the Gas in the form of Sulphate, 





ADVANTAGES OF KOPPERS’ DIRECT RECOVERY PROCESS. 





INCREASED YIELD OF SULPHATE. PLANT IS SIMPLE TO OPERATE, 
GREAT SAVING IN STEAM CONSUMPTION. EFFLUENT LIQUOR REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
REDUCTION IN WATER CONSUMPTION. EXCELLENT QUALITY OF SULPHATE PRODUCED. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE 


KOPPERS COKE OVEN & BYE-PRODUCT CO, 


301, GLOSSOP ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Ng. 133} (two lines). Telegrams: “KOCHS SHEFFIELD.” 





Telephone; 








7 ae 
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INSULATING 


“HOBSIL” 








Fusion Point ~ 


Gas Retorts, 


HOBDELL, WAY, & CO., LTD., 
124-7, Minories, LONDON, E.1. 


TELEGRAMS—** HOBNAILS.” 3 
TELEPHONSS—AVENUE 3810 (8 lines). 





9 in. x 44 in. x 2 in. 


FO 








approx 3000 Fahr. 


Ovens, &c. 














Victor Blagden & Co. 


4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, 
Buyers of all 


TAR PRODUCTS 














PITCH 














ARROL-FOULIS 
Stoking Machinery 


conpon, E.c. 3. | HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT.) 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION 











AMMONIA.  senzor CYANOGEN LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 
CREOSOTE Rabb ceio ye 
PRODUCTS So PRODUCTS | Fut! Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 
SULPHATE SOLVENT NAPHTHA PRUSSIATE POTASH Sane 
mumare — fremme.,,, mma wen, | SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 
RESYLIC ACID 
CARBONATE . ETS. ” ornmne ped _ GLA SGOWw. 
bi i LONDON ADDRESS: 56, VICTORIA STREET, 5.W. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BLAGDENITE, Fen. Lonpon.” (See Advertisement, March 12, p. 522.) 








THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Ltd., 


Gasholders 


of any 
capacity 
with or 
without 


Guide Framing 


- and 


Steel Tanks. 


Atlas Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


IRON CASTINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

















Acid Plants. 


Boiler Flues, 


Steel 
Chimneys. 


Barker’s Patent Open Spiral Guided Gasholder as erected at the Gas-Works, Haverfordwest. 


Telegrams—" Atias, Birmingham.” 
“Intersection Cent. London.” 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR GAS-MAKING PLANT. 





Telephone—3922 Cent. Birmingham (4 lines). 
8752 City London. 
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GOODALL, CLAYTON, & 00, lm, veevs. 


"adhe of Complete Installations of— 


INCLINED AND HORIZONTAL RETORT BENCHES, 
COAL AND GOKE HANDLING PLANTS, CONVEYORS, ELEVATORS, 
ROOFS, BUNKERS, GOAL BREAKERS, HOISTS, &. 


Licensees of The Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate, Ltd., London, for complete 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
. ** BENZOLE, * ean 
* BenzoLE, BLACKBURN.” 
* LTD “Oxipr, MANCHESTER.” 
ss 
Telephones: 
Manchester— | City 8666 Oxide, 2369 City Manchester, 
Miles Platting and Clayton | (3 lines). Blackburn, 6295 Blackburn. fa 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydra mene ide of Iron for Gas Ax: rification, and of differ - sa sage ee he uit c —insa of Purificatio 
PE lA Sulpburic Ac id (free fr bendy rs ic) for Sulphate of Ammon a Manufacture, Rec od Sigler oe 
Prussate pey + See nt Oxide bought 0 n Sulphu aud Cyan nide Col siesta; Tar oad Ges s Liquo ror 
ased. See 


dvertisement last week 

















Workmanship and Materials 
‘ of the Highest 
wROKETT 









Built to any 


RROKETTS | & SONS, LTD., Specification or Gauge. 
ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICE; Brook House, 10-12, Walbrook, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “ NEWTON, SHEFFIELD," “ 4CCOLADE, LONDON." National Telephone No. 2200. 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF BVERY DESORIPTION OF 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY ror GAS ann CHEMICAL WORKS. 


RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SeELF-SEALING LIDS. 
IMPROVED COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, ano ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, ano WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Pianed Joints a Speciality. 
PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 


STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ano ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CasT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREB. 


PIG IRON (special quality) for Engine Cylinders. © GAS COAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence. 
Eetebiizahed 


L7OoR. -———-— 
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Increased output 


Tinsmiths 


Rik atone a THEY 
Bolt for you to try, 
and write for Trade List. 


Connection is made to 
any H.P. gas supply by 
means of flexible tubing. 












f= 


I 


ll 


———f 


mm 





HAUNT 






The 





PORTANT 


HAA ATA 


The, TILLEY 


Internal Gas-Heated 
SOLDERING BOLT 


All the gas consumed by the TILLgy 
Bolt is employed .usefally. For re- 
petition work especially this bolt is a 
great improvement on the externally- 
heated iron, and far more economical 
and comfortable to use. There 
is no stopping to retin or reheat. 
The working point is maintained 
at the right temperature; and 
the handle always remains cool. 


TILLEY HIGH PRESSURE GAS SYNDICATE, 
53, Kingsland Road, LONDON, E.2. _ 





| 











no 


MACON 





NA 


HULA 





=| |i MNININNNINA 
































Employees Total 
7000. 
















London Office: 
Maxwell House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 


















Stanton lronworks Company, 


LTD., 
Near NOTTINGHAM. 


STANTON 
Cast Iron Pipes 


Ironmasters and Colliery Proprietors 


SUPPLIERS OF 


BASIC AND FOUNDRY PIG IRON. 
CAST-IRON PIPES AND SPECIALS. 
CAST-IRON SUBWAY SEGMENTS. 


CAST-IRON TANKS, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, WELL 
SLAG FOR ROAD MAKING. 


CYLINDERS. 





ce A LT 


TAR MACADAM. 
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SATURATOR CASTINGS 














> 2 


A 





NOTA-NOS PAN ASH WASHING PLANT 























Ply POLAROID OPA 














CONVEYORS AT STRATFORD. 
NS Of THE ENGINEER IN CUHEF TO TRE Gas C 
BUCKET ELEVATOR i —— 


Head, Wrightson, & Co., Ltd. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


— 
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Everything in Gas Lighting Material 


Veritas Mantles, Glassware, Pendants 
and Brackets, Small Brass Fittings, 
Ukay Inverted Lanterns, &., &c. 





ALL BRITISH MADE. 





FALK, STADELM 


LONDON - GLASGOW - MANCHESTER 





























2) UID URORRRRRRRT EET UUCSUEEENREOOOU NEENAH 


t 





COMPTOIR COMMERCIAL]||| — 


ae propurrscuimiques {||| LINDSAY LIGHT COMPANY, 
97, Rue Saint-Lazare, PARIS [Xé CHICAGO. 


gman = = Coin THORIUM & CERIUM 


IMPORTERS OF 
HEAVY NITRATES. 


TAR PRODUCTS 72, Marx LANE, 


Lonpon, E.C. 3. 
Correspondence solicited. To Our Customers, 


In view of the difficulties 
appertaining to shipping space 


PUTCO LUC oo 
POC CULL CC 

















TCR CCUL LCCC 








TULL LLL 





TUCO Lb 








from the U.S.A. we request the 
* J T 0 x T 5 E T T i & as favour of your immediate con- 
reg ery of your requirements 
or 1918. 
Witsow's (Conr-Inz.) VERTIGALS wean paciog of your orders 
; +A - aeipal 
His op's 4 0 x | Z 1] * TA L$ to cope with the situation in their 
; endeavour to prevent dislocation 
RENEWALS & = bso a through non-arrival 
8 EW . 8 ca § 6 HK Es Yours faithfully, 
GAS-WORKS ERECTED inl ppt —— » ETD. 
COMPLETE. 











SOP MUULEELELA UEDA T ETE 
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WATER-GAS PLANTS 


BLUE OR CARBURETTED 


(K. & A. and Smith’s Patent.) 





Features— 
1. Simplicity of operation. 


2. Convenience of working to meet 
sudden fluctuations of demand. 


3. Low fuel consumption. 
4. Minimum maintenance expense. 


5. Efficient gas production of con- 
quality and low COz2 


“GRAETZIN” 
is now BRITISH 


Having been purchased from 
- H.M. Government 


HERBERT & JAMES 


STEVENSON, Ltd. 
GAS LAMPS. 


and ACCESSORIES. 


16, Water Lane, 
LONDON, E.C. 


>» TELEPHONE: 4932 AVENUE, 








ALL LAMPS 
Sees ARE NOW 
sie: smmemaiiniee BRITISH MADE 
LOW PRESSURE LAMP. THROUGHOUT. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Large Stocks on hand. 


















Designs, Estimates, and full 
Particulars on application: 


PERRY & Co. (BOW), 


Engineers and Contractors, 


56, Victoria Street, S.W. 


*Phone—2960 Victoria, 
8382 











CUSTOMERS 
COME AGAIN 
Bonbac 


Gas Mantles 


THE PREMIER 
RAMIE MANTLE 


Introduced in 1900 






































and still holds its own 
against all other makes. 








BRITISH MADE 


Soid at Popular Prices and a good Profit to 
F Retailers. / 








BURNERS, GLASSWARE, and ACCESSORIES 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES, 


WHOLESALE FITTINGS Go.,La. 


LONDON : MANCHESTER: 
23/27 Commercial St., E. 1. 41 Shudehill. 
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THE UNITED GAS 


The U.G.I.Co., U.S.A. = 


AND 


209, 





IMPROVEMENT CO., 


WATER GAS 


BLUE AND CARBURETTED. 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


LTD., 


U.S.A. 





Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 354,200,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 
- 750,900,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS CUBIC FEET DAILY. 


38, WICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.WW 
Bureau dé Bruxelles: 


Chaussée D’Ixelles. 
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DRY GAS METERS. 


Since 1844 when we patented and 

commenced making Dry Meters 

we have made and sold nearly Two 
Millions of Dry Gas Meters. 


We meet many of our early pat- 
terns after nearly Three Score 
Years of accurate work. 


Were proof required of the 

widely known reliability of the 

Thomas Glover Meters, here is one 
of many. 





Let us know of your requirements, 
and we will give you the best 








100 It. Meter fixed ana in continuous 
use since 1860. 


10 It. Meter fixed and In j deliveries. 
continuous use since 1861. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., Ltd. 


(Original Makers—Established 1844), 


GOTHIC WORKS, ANGEL RD., EDMONTON, LONDON, N.18. 


London Show-Rooms: 


King Edward Road, BIRMINGHAM ; 


82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW; 


25, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 


18, Severn Street, Deansgate, MANCHESTER; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; 
97, Millfield, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; 


and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 





Naphthalene Trouble 


IS EASILY OVERCOME 








BY INSTALLING 


A 


Petroleum 





apouriser. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 




















W. PARKINSON & CO., 


(INCORPORATED IN Parkinson AND W. & B, Cowan, Lp.) 


Cortaer ium oe Roan, BetiBarn Roan, Hitt STREET, 








BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST, 
Telegrams: “InpDEXx, Lonpon.” | ‘‘GAsMETERs, B’HAM.” | “ PaEPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 
Telephone Nos.: 7570 Crry. 2245 Miptanp, B’Ham.” " 8374 Suavase. ai 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” . 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


Assistant ENGINERR. Winchester Water and Gas 
Company. . 
WoREING MANAGER, 
cations by April 10. 
Foreman. No, 6431. | 
ForEMAN Fireman, No, 6482. | 


Gas Fitter. Morecambe Gas Department. 


Larne Gas Company. Appli- | 


ee 


| Appointments, &c., Wanted. 
| Coxe-Oven Manacer. No. 


6433. 
MANAGER or MANAGER AND SECRETARY. NO. 6389. 


|Plant (Second-Hand) for Sale. 


GasHOLDER CoLUMNs. 
SATURATOR. 
Sheffield. 


Reigate Gas-Works. 
Yorkshire met-Solvay Company, | 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand) Wanted. 


GasHoLpER (200 to 800 ft.). Swan, Hunter, ani Wig 

ham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Hypraviic Marns AND fration Merer. No, 6490. 
Water Gas Prant. No. 6425. 


TENDERS FOR 


Lourn Gas Company. Tenders"by April 5. 
Yzovit Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Coal. 


Retort Setting (Material and Labour). 


Haverni.t Gas Derartuent., Tenders by April! 10, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the’ JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. : 
It is proposed to issue the ‘‘ JOURNAL” a day later 
next weekK—on Wednesday rather than Tuesday. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


ander 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Payable in Advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d.; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 64. 
If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 


is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s, 6d., payable in advance, 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JoURNALS "’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER Kino, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LonDON, E.C. 4, 


Telegrams: ‘“‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 











OXIDE OF IRON. 





() SBILL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





4PENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmenston House, 
. Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C. 


“SFOLCANIC’’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
Axpasw Srerpaenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loxpon, B.C. ‘ Voloanism, London.” 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 











ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


(W.T. P,. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
13, Ancapian GARDENS, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: “‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
*Phone : Palmer’s Green 608. 


‘SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 











PHB very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 19, p. 871, 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


4 HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 


70, Chancery Lane, London, 








Telegrams: ‘‘Patent London.” 'Phone: 248 Holborn. 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“FERROX.” ‘FERROX.” ‘ FERROX.’’ | 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


aw than Bogore. 85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 
‘Ferric Hydrate, For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDH LIMITED, Brentford, Mrppresex. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
me... Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
| pairs, 

JosEPE TaxLoR anp Co., Central PrumBinc WoRES, 
Botron, 


Telegrams—‘'SarurnaTors Botton.’’ Telephone 0848, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 
45 & 41, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE Pl0MPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegramse— 
‘*Brappoor, OLpHaM,”’ and ‘‘ Mzerraique, Lams Lonpon.” 
BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


AGLEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd, 
» Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 
inquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 
LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EstaBuisHED 1850.) 


WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS. 











EDINBURGH. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 


GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—SitvertTown, 
Telegrams—‘' HyprocHiorio, Fen, Lonpon." 
Telephone—1588 Avenvz (8 lines). 


+S Sam your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vioronia Street, WesTMINsTER, S.W. 1, 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
© Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


(F48- WoRKs requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 




















ORKS Manager of a Gas Company, 

(Output 60 Million c.ft.), with Charge of Distri- 

bution, REQUIRES SIMILAR POSITION, or one as 

MANAGER and SECRETARY. Age 42. Seventeen 

Years’ Experience. Good Business Abilities, Engineer- 
ing Knowledge, and Excellent References. 

Address No. 6389, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 

Fueet 8rreet, E.C. 4, 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hr, Lonpon, E.O, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpox, EO, 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 8, 
one: Avenue 6680. 


GoxE - OVEN Manager, now in 


Charge of large Installation, desires CHANGE, 
Experienced Waste Heat and Regenerative Ovens, 
Ammonia, Sulphuric Acid, Benzol Rectification, and 
Tar Distillation. Over Ten Years present Position. 
Ineligible for Army. 

Address No. 6433, care of Mr. KinG, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet STREET, E.C. 4. 











HE Larne Gas Company, Ltd., Larne 
(co. Antrim), require a thoroughly Practical man 
as WORKING MANAGER of their works. Must be a 
good Carhonizer, able to read Meters. and have Ex- 
perience in working on the Regeneration System, and 
in the making of Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Annual make of Gas, 20,000,000 c.ft. 
State where last employed and Salary expected. 
Applications, with copies of Testimonials, to be re- 
ceived not later than April 10, and be addressed to 
EX. ERSKINE, 
Secretary. 
Waterloo, Larne, 
March 12, 1918, 


WINCHESTER WATE? AND GAS 
COMPANY. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER REQUIRED. 
Apply, giving fall Farticulars—Age, Education, 
Technical Training, &c., and References—io H. C. 
Heap, Engineer and General Manager, 19, Staple 
Garden, WINCHESTER. 


OREMAN Fireman required for 
Midlands, preferably with Experience in Firing 
roducer Gas Furnaces. 
Apply, by letter, giving full Particulars of Experi- 
ence, Age, and Wages required, to No. 6432, care of 
Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, ET STREET, E.C, 4. 











OREMAN Wanted, in South Mid- 
lands, used to Water Gas. Good Wages. 
Apply, by letter, stating full Particulars and when 
Disengaged, to No, 6481, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 4, 


MORECAMBE CORPORATION, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ANTED—a Gas-Fitter. 


State Wages = and Experience to R. Hy, 
RvutHven, Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Morre 
CAMBE. 
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RozzBt DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

Contractors, tor Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY) Rosz Moun? 
TRonwWoRKS, ELLAND. 


ATER-GAS Plant Wanted (Second- 
Hand) in Good Order, of a Capacity of 200,000 
Cubic Feet per day. 
State Maker, Age, and Condition, to No. 6425, care of 
Mr. Kiva, 11, Bolt Court, Fixer Street, B. C, 


NTED, immediately, a small Bell 
GASHOLDER of from to 300 ft. capacity. 
articulars to Chemical Laboratory, Swan, HUNTER, 

& WicHam Ricuarpson, Lrp., WALLSEND-oN-TYNE, 


ANTED — Bight Hy Hydraulic Mains, 
about 8 ft. 6 in ony also STATION METER, 
60,000 or 80,000 c. ft. per hour. 
Address, No. 6430, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuzet Street, B.C. 4. 


ATURATOR for Sale—Cast - Iron 
Casing, 5 it. 6 in. diameter by 5 ft. deep, Walker’s 
Discharging, Lined ‘4 in; Lead. Complete with 
harge Valve, Sup, ee Columns, and Draining 
le. Not been u: 
YorxksHrkE Semet-Soivay Company, Lrp., 155, Nor- 
folk Street, SHEFF IELD. 














D 
Ta 





OR SALE—Ten Cast- Iron Gasholder 
COLUMNS, with Base-Plates and Girders Com- 
plete for Erection. 
Four 18 ft. 6 in: by Tin. _ 6 in. Tapered, 
Six 16 ft. 9 in, to tae Teqenes. 
To be seen at the Gas-Works Reigate. Apply to G. 
Meap-Rosins, Engineer. 


AS. PLANT for Sale.—We can 


always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections,&c. Also a few COMPLETH 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 
Fiat Biaketey, Sons, and Co., Ltp., Cauron 
FRNTOoN, near LEEps. 


YEOVIL CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Gas Department are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the Supply of 
gomensd GAS COAL and NUTS over the Twelve Months 
commencing July 1, 1918. 
Tenders, endorsed * Tender for Gas Coal,’’ to be sent 
to the undersigned. 
Gro. FENWICK, 
Engineer and Manager. 











Gas-Works, 
Yeovil. 


HAVERHILL URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR RETORT SETTING. 


HE Gas Committee of the above 

Council invite TENDERS for the RE-SETTING 

of a Bed of Six single RETORTS at the Gas-Works, 

Haverhill, including the SUPPLY of all MATERIALS 
and LABOUR. 

Specifications of the Work to be done and any other 
Particulars may be obtained on Application to Mr. H. 
Banyard, the Gas- Works Manager. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “* Retort Setting,’’ to be 
Delivered to me on or before the 10th day of April, 
1918. 





JAMES BEASLEY 
Clerk to the Council. 
Haverhill, Suffolk, 
March 25, 1918. 


vies Ongena THMERE rte ant 
ny te 8 for the Bappl 
of South Yorkshire Screeried GAS ti ' 
Further ‘Parti culars a p 3 Application 
to L a Bi: anager, Gas-Works, Louth. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘ Tenders for Coal,”’ to be sent to 
the undersigned not later than Friday, April 5, 1918. 
ILIP ALLISON, _ 
Secretary. 





Gas-W orks, 
Louth, Lines., 
March 18, 1918, 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
reese! fl “ vo a 


anes A. & W. RICHARDS 
— that theirSALES BY 
UNDER PARLIAM 


POWERS, and a NSTOORS and SHARES belong 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 
GAS DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


(Late HELM LAMP COMPANY) .. 
can supply 


Everything except the Gas. 


WELDED JOINTS “ARE ( OUR SPECIALITY. 





Queen’s Buildings, NUNEATON 





EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE 
LONDON; SUBURBAN ROVINCIA § and 
ace 7 1 creel 


Vitel, and itso for inqlud- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application ta 
Messrs, A, & W, RicHarps, at 87, WaLBROOK, B.C, 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


. LIMITED, 
BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
be yg & BLAST-FURNACE BRIG CKS, LUMPS, 
LES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


onan Lumps, Tiles, and Gries het Regenerative and 








Surements Prompriy AND CAREFULLY EXROCUTED, 


Lonpon Orrice: EB. C. Brown & Co., 
GEADENHALL Cuamsens, 4, St. Many Axz, B.C, 


LAIDLAW & SON (i! 
GAS METER MAKERS. | 
| 
| 
| 








} 





ORDINARY ® PREPAYMENT METERS | 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION oF Or- 
DINARY TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. | 


CARBURINE 
eye) Aerie 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 

For Prices, &c., apply te | 

fee GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT 00., Ltd, | 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 5.0. 

Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4458, and 4454 London Wall | 














| 
| 
i 
j 
j 





Telegraphie Address; “ Oarburine, London.” | 


JOHN-HALLS 


‘STOURBRIDGE 


MITED, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS, 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 





RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 





COMPLETE SETS 


FROM 11/6 SUBJECT. 


MOD_LS§ 


Apply for New Catalogue to :— 
‘*TELEPHOS ”’ 
_ Farringdor Avenue, 
E.C. 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, 


ENG 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 





LAND. 





JOHN BROWN & CoO., LTD., SHEFFIELD 


OWNERS OF THE FAMOUS 


ALDWARKE & ROTHERHAM MAIN GAS COAL 


As used by the principal Gas Companies of the World. 





YERY FREE FROM 








TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS, SHEFFIELD.” 





IMPURITIES. 
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W. J. JENKINS & CO., Lio, 


RETFORD. 








See Advertisement last week. 








GAS COAL AND CANNEL. 


WILSON GARTER & PEARSON, 


Gas, Steam, and other Fuel for Home and Export, 
GAS COKE CONTRACTORS. 


Calef Offices: 20a, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ero Address— Telephone Nos.— ; 
“CARTER P. N, BIRMINGHAM,” 8018 and slé. 











Special Pressure and 
Pressure & Exhaust Registers. 


For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 
For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. 
For OFFICES & DISTRICTS. 











Fullest particulars on application to— 


T. G MARSH, 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 











SULPHURIC 
ACID 


FOR 


SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA. 


J. BROWN & CO., LTD., 


Savile Town, 
DEWSBURY. 











Tue GLENBOIG UNION FiRE-CLAY Co., Lro. 


Manufacturers of the highest grade of Refractory Fire Bricks, specially 
suited for furnaces subjected to the highest heats and sudden changes 
of temperature. 





All Glenboig Goods are stamped with either “ Glenboig” or ‘“‘ Star Works, Glenboig” Brands as under— 





aR Wo 
REGISTERED 3 Wane 


Gren pos 
The Two Glenboig Brands are identical in quality, and 











TRADE 


4 





GLENBOIG MARKS. 











are used indiscriminatingly in the execution of orders. 





HORIZONTAL, INCLINED, 


GAS RETORT 


Telegraphic Address 
"“GLENBOIG, GLASGOW.” 


Gilead. a 


gow Telep 
Post Office 2120; National 3009. 





Coatbridge Telephone 
National 25. 








& VERTICAL RETORTS to New Standard Specification. 


Special Bricks and Blocks for all modern Gas Settings. 


SS FIRST AWARDS 


At International and 
Home Exhibitions, 
inclading 
Grand Prize at Brusselis, 
1910. 


In every case the Highest Award 
given for Fire Clay Goods. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Home and Indian Governments, and the principal National Arsenals of Europe. 
On the Admiraity and War Office Lists. 











Works: 





Head Offices: 48, 








GLENBOIG, GARTCOSH, and CUMBERNAULD. 
WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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Hic Pressure GasPLANTS 


BOOSTING FANS, ROTARY & RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS, 
DISTRICT & SERVICE GOVERNORS. 


GEO. WALLER & SON,° iwcivecs, STROUD, GLOS. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, ,SULWELE works, 


(WOLYWERHAMPTON) LTD. WOLVERHAM PTON. 


> London Addtess: Salisbury House, London Wall, Londes, B.C: 
Telegrams: “ Eyans, WoLVERHAMPTOR.”" 
National Telephone No. 8. 





























Fig. 705. “SINGLE RAM" Fig. 598. « CORNISH" * STEAM: PUMP FOR ne 685. “RELIABLE” STEAM PUMP ren Fig. 712. ‘ DOUBLE-RAM” 
STEAM-PUMP, BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Beta Naphthol, Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of 
Ammonia containing a Guaranteed Minimum of 25 per cent. Ammonia. 


apply to the SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
"'aland’ “'Metrogas, Peck. Landon 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 15. 


Foreign: ‘‘ Metrogas, Londo 



















































TS an be 


FIRECLAY 
GOODS. BEST 


BRITISH. 


MOBRERLEY (* PERRV LIP 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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SPIRAL 
HOLDERS. 














WHEN 


CONTEMPLATING 
EXTENSIONS 
PLEASE ALLOW 
US TO 
FURNISH 
PARTICULARS 
OF OUR 
SPECIALITIES 


GASHOLDERS ano TANKS or any SIZE ano DESIGN 


CLAYTON, SON £ Co EP noor END HUNSLET LEEDS 


LONDON OFFICE,60 QUEEN VICTORIA STI,E.C. 

















DRAKES LIMITED, 
HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 





































































We commend for your consideration a 


combination of our 


STOKING MACHINE, 





FURNACES AND SETTINGS, 












AND 


HOT COKE: 
TRANSPORTER. 








IT SOLVES *°T 2oK8, 4° PROBLEMS. 


REDUCES COSTS. 
IMPROVES R-SULTS. 
INCREASES RETURNS. 
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Smiths’ Hearths & Fans. 


FORGES CONSTRUCTED IN ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
TO SUIT REQUIREMENTS. 


FORGE FANS FOR SUPPLYING THE BLAST TO 
HEARTHS IN GROUPS OR UNITS AS ILLUSTRATED. 





K-B Smithy Plants increase production 
and promote efficiency. 


IIITICLLLUTUBUIUIUVELLTUUCUUTUEL UTE 


SCHEMES PREPARED. 


dames Keith & Blackman Go., Ld. 


27, Farringdon Avenue, 


LONDON, E.G. 4. 


MUINNNUONNULNNLVLLN ANNALARA LAAT 


Tue HORSELEY BRIDGE « ENGINEERING Co, 


TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. LTD., 


“ore GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT. 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, CAST-IRON AND STEEL 
TANKS, PRESSED STEEL FLOORING, Ero. 


Weazs & Hain Orrice: é 3 : warararaaramatama ee é 
TIPTON ‘ (—S “4 ee SS cae ok mee oe 
r) ; — a peat aL parte : 
STAFFOROSHIRE. 3 


HPO .41{,00 EMM 0 

















CAMINITA UFEUEL UTAH 











GTRUGTURAL IRON AND 





‘ d : bs pet “ F 
ox “ we = ‘ . 
| = a > el 6 or = 
> ” eae 4 ae aT w& 
ae ag OS | WATERS, ite OS i Me tts STEEL WORK. 
exper Orries: [Sees x " : i x re, ‘oo ~ te ; 
} ay . . . — ir 24% ia 
- C e. 8 . > wi 4 
Ti, VICTORIA STREET, ¥ 
e ' 


WESTMINSTER, BRIDGES, 


@urszcasrme Appaasezs:; | - = |) : : ROO FS, 
“HORSELEY, TIPTON.” a 
“GALILEO, LONDON.” 





PIERS, Ero. 





Printed (at the Chancery Lane Printing Works, Ltd.) for Watrer Kine, Publisher, No. 11, Bort Court, Fixet Sraeet, Loxpon, B,C,4,—Tuesday, March 26, 1918, 
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COWAN’S GAS GOVERNOR 


This Governor is a perfect regulator of gas pressure. Unaffected by even the most extreme 
and sudden changes of inlet pressure or of draught, it maintains, without variation, the pressure 
it is adjusted to give. 

This result is attained by balancing the influence of the inlet pressure on the valve-base by an 
equivalent force, operating above the roof of the bell. 


Another and a great advantage is the unique water-loading arrangement, which is made 
perfect and complete by the use of WM. COWAN’S “STATIONARY SYPHON.” 














B.—Water-Supply Pipe. 


AA.—Water- Tank. 
C.—Water- Withdrawal Syphon. 


The water loading is further utilized to maintain automatically the depth of the “seal” in the 
compensating slide. While the loading is going on, the water is first delivered into the slide, from 
which it overflows into the loading tank below. 


_ We have supplied these Governors to many of the most important Gas-Works in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, to the Engineers of which we shall have pleasure in referring those who may 
favour us with inquiries. ; 


W.&B. COWAN 


INCORPORATED IN 
Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd. 


FITZALAN STREET WORKS, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 11. 
Dalton Street Works, Newtown, MANCHESTER; Buccleuch Street Works, EDINBURGH; 
The Glasgow Meter Works, 57, John Street, Bridgeton, GLASGOW; Hill Street Works, BELFAST; 
Commonwealth Meter Works, Macquarie Place, SYDNEY; 56, a’Beckett Street, MELBOURNE; 
Duncan Street, Fortitude Valley, BRISBANE; Ballance Street Works, WELLINGTON, N. Z. 
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- THE GAS METER COMPANY, Ltp., 


Manufacturers 


GAS METERS OF ALL KINDS. 


Gonsumers’ Wet, Dry, Ordinary or Prepayment Meters, 
Station Meters, Governors, Gauges, Testing Apparatus. 


SIXTY Years’ reputation fer quality of materials and workmaaship still maintained. 





LONDON. OLDHAM. DUBLIN. MANCHESTER, 
BBAD OFFICE &@ WORKS, WORKS, WORKS. WORKS, 
Letters; 238, Kingsland Road, Union Street, Hanover Street, 18, Atkinson Street, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Meterphone, London. **Meter, Oldham." “*Meter, Dublin." "*Meter, Manchester,"' 
Telephone: Dalston 142. Oldham 340, Dublin 1995. Central 2918. 








PUMPS FOR COKE OVENS. 
QUENCHER PUMPS. 


Specially designed for pumping 
water containing grit. 
Write for List No. 770. 


Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd. 


11, Tothill Street, Nine Elms Ironworks, 
Westminster, 8.W. Reading. 











GASHOLDER PAINTS. 


Purest of the Pure. Best of the Best. 


LASTING POWER GUARANTEED EQUAL TO 
THE DEAREST PAINT QUOTED. 


qnhO® MAn, 





ENAMELS FOR GAS METERS. 
ENAMELS (Special for Outside Wear) FOR GAS LAMPS AND STANDARDS. 


REGISTERED. GASTITE for Gas Joints. Up-to-Date Economy. 
LUTE BLACK FOR PURIFIERS AND THE INSIDE OF IRON TANKS. 








SOLE MAKERS— 


ARCHDP. H. HAMILTON & CO., Possi_parx, GLASGOW. 











MAKEKS OF 


RAILWAY 
TANK WAGONS 


Rallway ay Roling Stock 


Of every Description 
For SPECIFICATION and TION and PRICES 


Midland Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co., Ltd., 
Midland Works, BIRMINGHAM. 

Telegraphic Address : 


“Wagon Birmingham.” 
Telephone =. . 488, ~ & 485 Bast 











London Office: oy Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Telephone: Telegrams : 

8371 Victoria. ‘‘ Underframe, Vic.Ldn.” 
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